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RESPONSIBILITY IN NATIONAL ECONOMY 


NDER the National Defense Act the 

-war in Europe has become our most im- 

_ portant social and political problem. Our 

national Government has the right and the ob- 

ligation of marshalling our resources for the 

attainment of security and peace. Consequent- 

ly, this safeguarding of national integrity must 

be given right of way over all other considera- 

tions. For the present national defense takes 
precedence as a major consideration. 


Yet there is a problem of internal peace and 
security which sooner or later must be solved. 
That problem is the adjustment of rights and 
duties proper to the various participants in the 
economic activities within the nation. Respon- 
sibilities of industrialists, of labor unions, of 
merchants, of professional groups, of the pub- 
lic authority itself need to be more clearly de- 
termined and defined if we are to remedy even 
the simplest of our economic maladjustments. 
And it would seem probable that the present 
crisis, which necessitates Governmental super- 
vision of production and distribution, will ren- 
der even more difficult a future settlement of 
rights and duties, and of harmonious co-ordi- 
nation of activities in the field of economic en- 
deavor. 

There has been a trend, most noticeable in 
the past twenty years, towards turning to the 
Government for the solution of all economic 
problems. There is danger of Stateism in a 
policy of handing over to the political power 
more and more control, especially in the field 
of economics. But under the present system 
of Liberalistic economics there is no authority 
other than the Government that has power to 
restrict laissez-faire selfishness. In the cause 
of justice and the common good our Govern- 
ment has been forced to enlarge its participa- 
tion in economic activities. Unless some change 
is instituted in our socio-economic relationships 
the inevitable outcome will be that the Govern- 
ment, which should be an arbiter with broad 
and general powers, will become involved in an 
infinity of business relationships which belong 
properly and naturally to lower social and eco- 
nomic organizations. The Government must 
protect the common good without falling into 
the error of Stateism. We are faced with the 


problem of regulating economic activity in such 
a way as to prevent evils of excessive individual 
selfishness, and at the same time safeguard hu- 
man liberty by holding fast to the principle of 
self-determination of free men and free insti- 
tutions. The problem is how to harmonize 
rights and obligations in this era of increas- 
ingly complicated economic relationships. Just 
as soon as economic activities are restored to a 
peace-time basis the harmonious adjustment of 
responsibilities in national economy will be a 
major social problem. 

One of the clearest thinkers on this subject 
of national economy was Heinrich Pesch, S.J. 
Long ago he asserted that excessive Liberalism 
in economics would lead most certainly to in- 
creasing demands for State interference in 
business. The consequence of such a policy 
must be a trend towards Socialism. And So- 
cialism leads inevitably to the depersonalization 
of the individual. According to Father Pesch, 
a most fundamental principle of right order in 
economic activity as well as in political organ- 
ization is and must be the nature of man. Man 
is a person, impulsive yet reasonable. Self-help 
and individual initiative are human attributes. 
Man is also a social being. Mutual helpfulness 
is characteristic of men. Man desires and is 
capable of co-operation with his fellow-men in 
the attainment of objectives which individuals 
cannot attain as mere individuals. In the prop- 
er adjustment of economic relationships, just 
as in political unity, due consideration must be 
given to man as a person and man as a social 
being. 

“The organization of national economy called 
by Pesch the ‘social system of industry’ is 
founded upon a three-fold solidarity: that 
among all men in general; that among fellow- 
citizens; and that among members of the same 
trade or occupation.” There is general recogni- 
tion among men of the principle of solidarity in 
the organization of civil society. The civil pow- 
er has the right to order activities of citizens 
for the public good. But, since individuals “are 
united through political bond, their economic ac- 
tivities also are comprised in this unity.” This 
unity cannot be maintained unless there is some 
form of organization between members of the 
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same trade or profession, and between the vari- 
ous groups which participate in economic ac- 
tivities. There must be a common responsli- 
bility of associations within the State. To 
avoid the error of the State itself being in- 
volved in an infinity of business problems, and 
to avoid a condition of Socialism, there must be 
formed voluntary associations intermediate be- 
tween private enterprise and the civil authori- 
ty. According to Pesch, the effective and har- 
monious union of economic groups within the 
State demands the existence of vocational or 
occupational groups with some juridical rights 
and responsibilities. This harmonizing of ac- 
tivities of the various groups which participate 
in the progress of national economy, has be- 
come known as the corporative organization of 
economic activities. 

This theory of Solidarism, as developed by 
Heinrich Pesch, is contained in brief summary 
in a booklet written by Franz H. Mueller, M. 
C.S., Dr. Rer. Pol., and published by The Col- 
lege of St. Thomas, St. Paul, Minnesota. This 
booklet, entitled ‘‘“Heinrich Pesch and His The- 
ory of Christian Solidarism,” is a very valu- 
able contribution to social thought because it 
makes readable to ordinary American citizens 
the social theory of Heinrich Pesch. The origi- 
nal work of Pesch written in German is not 
easily understood even by those who have a 
reading knowledge of ordinary German words. 
Father Pesch “has used terms and even coined 
words which resist any satisfactory transla- 
tion.” This may explain, to some extent, the 
contradictory criticisms of the theory of Pesch. 
Praise is due to the author of this English ver- 
sion of the work of Father Pesch because he 
has not hestitated to attempt giving us in the 
English equivalent the definitions and concepts 
of Pesch. Surely those who have pondered the 
problem of an adjustment of human rights and 
obligations in the ordering of our social and 
national economy would do well in becoming 
acquainted with this brochure of Professor 
Mueller. Catholics, especially, should become 
familiar with this presentation of Father 
Pesch’s doctrine, because the theory of Pesch 
was the forerunner of the teaching of Pope 
Pius XI as to the necessity of reformation in 
economic organization. In the encyclical let- 
ter Quadragesimo anno Pope Pius XI advocat- 
ed the corporative organization of economic vo- 
cational groups. 

It is true that as a Catholic, Father Pesch 
asserts the need of Christianity for the com- 
plete adjustment of unity in national economy. 
But his approach to the subject of social well- 
being is from the standpoint of natural reason 
rather than from that of supernatural revela- 
tion. He begins with man as he is naturally, 
both an individual and a social co-operator. 
Our institutions, he says, should be such as to 
make use of human initiative of individuals and 
of human co-operation of groups. The proper 
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ordering in society of individuals, groups and 
of the whole community demands that interme- 
diate between private enterprise and the State 
there be instituted voluntary organizations of 
those engaged in the same trade or occupation, 
occupational groups which will function for the 
good of the members of each group. Through 
a co-ordination of these occupational groups 
the national economy will be rationally and 
justly administered for the common good. Po- 
litical authority, unhampered by an infinity 
of occupations, will be free to fulfill its proper 
function of general supervision of the national 
economy. 

There are many objections raised against the 
juridical functioning of occupational groups. 
First in order comes the objection of the rugged 
individualist. He objects to limitations of his 
personal liberty. He is an ardent advocate of 
the free enterprise system. And he is con- 
tinually calling attention to the accomplish- 
ments of the free enterprise system. No one 
can deny the advantages of personal initiative, 
self-help and personal responsibility. But if 
the free enterprise system is taken to mean 
“business is business,” no one can deny the mis- 
erable failure of laissez-faire economic princi- 
ples. Millions of American citizens have suf- 
fered as a consequence of the ruthless and in- 
human tactics of economic leaders in their 
struggle for profits and power. Many of these 
self-made industrial leaders are lacking in a 
sense of social responsibility. They do not 
seem to realize that their success in piling up 
production has been made possible by a multi- 
tude of factors in social and political life. They 
have obligations both individual and social. If 
they disregard these obligations, then the State 
has a duty of regulating their activities for the 
protection of the community. In view of the 
present trend towards arrogating to the State 
so many obligations and offices, it should not 
be surprising to witness the paradox of these 
business opponents of vocational groups, be- 
coming ardent advocates of voluntary occupa- 
tional organizations, if for no other reason than 
to prevent any trend towards centralized State 
Socialism. 

Corporative organization is frowned upon by 
many Americans because they. identify such 
economic organization with State Socialism or 
with Fascism. The reason for this misconcep- 
tion is that many writers have confused corpo- 
rativism of the type established in either Italy 
or Portugal with corporative organization of 
autonomous vocational groups as advocated by 
Pope Pius XI. In his encyclical letter Quad- 
ragesimo anno the Pope clearly distinguishes 
between voluntary occupational organizations 
and those completely dominated by State offici- 
als. The very purpose of vocational organiza- 
tion is to have those engaged in the same trade 
function autonomously for the good of one and 
all, and for the representatives of various 
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groups to function for the harmonious unity of 
all groups. The State will remain the final de- 
terminator of action for the common good with- 
out arrogating to itself all kinds of economic 
obligations and offices. 


Naturally the specific form of organization 
must vary according to the character of a peo- 
ple, their particular economic way of life, their 
form of government. It would be ridiculous 
to expect that with our training in self-govern- 
ment we in America would have corporative or- 
ganizations instituted in the same way as those 
of Continental Europe. In the United States 
vocational groups would be formed in such a 
manner as to give as much latitude as possi- 
ble to individual’initiative, but with safeguards 
for the social good. It is for these reasons that 
corporative organization of national economy is 
so displeasing to those who favor more and 
more of political domination in economic af- 
fairs. And the present trend is towards State- 
ism. For reasons of expediency, for temporary 
advantages the State is being called upon more 
and more to interfere in business. Corpora- 
tive organization would call upon the various 
groups to assume responsibility for the right 
ordering of their particular trade or profes- 
sion. 

The advocates of Consumers’ Co-operative 
Associations do not warm to the notion of cor- 
porativism. And as far as Father Pesch is 
concerned, neither was he interested in co-oper- 
ative organizations. He stated that it is pro- 
ductive enterprise that must be organized ac- 
cording to occupational grouping. In opposi- 
tion to emphasis on production, and especially 
upon the profit motive in production, co-opera- 
tive organizations have a sound objective. To- 
day our greatest social problem from the stand- 
point of economics is a more equitable distri- 
bution of consumers’ goods. Efficient produc- 
tion is vital to social progress, but if we are 
not to be regimented gradually into Socialism, 
the problem of a more efficient distribution of 
consumers’ goods must be solved. 

Perhaps the answer to this problem is to be 
found in the inclusion of consumers’ represen- 
tatives in the make-up of occupational organi- 
gation. Actually there is no direct conflict be- 
tween corporative organization of productive 
enterprise and co-operative organization, em- 
pirically determined, of consumers’ co-opera- 
tive ventures. The producing co-operative or- 
ganizations of farmers are in principle very 
close to occupational groups. As to industry, 
if there should be a development of consumers’ 
co-operation to such an extent that central co- 
operatives become owners of productive plants, 
then the representatives of these organizations 
could take positions in occupational groups just 
as would owners and managers of productive 
business. Today the consumer’s interests 
should be represented in any organization of 
national economy because of the serious prob- 
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lem of how to distribute goods in our expand- 
ing development of economic production. 

Our national economy is very complicated, 
and constantly is becoming more so. To look 
for a blue print that contains some ready-made 
solution of equitable adjustment would be, to 
say the least, most imprudent. The proper ad- 
justment must come through a gradual social 
development assisted by empirical and eco- 
homic strivings. Clearly the two extremes of 
laissez-faire and Stateism are opposed to social 
well-being, opposed to the nature of man both 
as an individual and as a social being. There 
would seem to be a natural necessity for some 
form of associations intermediate between pri- 
vate industry and the State. 


There should be no misunderstanding as to 
those who are to participate in finding a solu- 
tion for the problem of national economy. Our 
form of government is democratic, and our way 
of life is democratic. In a Democracy all citi- 
zens should share according to their abilities in 
responsibility for social progress. If this re- 
sponsibility is handed over entirely to economic 
leaders, or if the State is given a mandate to 
take over the direction of private business, then 
the true, healthy democratic spirit that gives 
life to our institutions will wither away from 
lack of active use. Some system of caring for 
our national economy must be constructed with 
a view of total participation of citizens in eco- 
nomic responsibility. Corporative organiza- 
tion of economics is one solution. There may be 
others. But responsibility of citizens must be 
emphasized. If we are to retain our liberty, if 
we are to live in conformity with our dignity 
as intelligent human beings then we must ex- 
ercise our powers of self-determination, not 
merely in political elections, but in the economic 
life of the nation, in the development of our 
national economy. In the words of Pope Pius 
XII, “If the State lays claim to and directs 
private enterprises, these, ruled as they are by 
delicate and complicated internal principles 
which guarantee and assure the realization of 
their special aims, may be damaged to the det- 
riment of the public good, by being wrenched 
from their natural surroundings, that is, from 
responsible private action.’’!) 


JOSEPH F. MACDONNELL, S.J. 
Weston College, 
Weston, Mass. 


It is from an article in the Irish Digest, of 
Dublin, this statement is an excerpt: 

“The legal freedom of the Press is only half the real 
freedom of the Press. Along with it we must have in- 
dependence from combines, advertisers and monopo- 
listic news agencies. How can we secure this inde- 
pendence? We can do so by demanding of our news- 
paper that it be really different in its news and views 
from other newspapers.” 


1) On the Unity of Human Society, Paragraph 60. 
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FEW months ago information came 

from Vichy that the Bretagne was to be 

granted self-government. The press of 
our country offered no explanation for this un- 
expected move, although the contemplated ac- 
tion—it seems to have come to naught—was 
intended to consummate merely what the move- 
ment known in France as Regionalism had long 
agitated and fought for. France, so the Region- 
alists thought, suffered from over-centraliza- 
tion and the maladministration to which it 
gives rise. The ancient Provinces and Regions 
were to be reconstituted as political units and 
granted a large meed of self-government. 

The ideal numerous groups of patriotic 
Frenchmen have agitated for the past fifty 
years, has its prototype in the Union as con- 
ceived by the authors of the Federal Constitu- 
tion. While certain powers are delegated to 
the three branches of the central government, 
each component part of the national or Fed- 
eral State is left in the enjoyment of far-reach- 
ing rights and liberties with which the Federal 
Government may not interfere. Only a limited 
number of powers, having to do largely with 
foreign affairs and the free flow of trade and 
commerce between the members of the Union, 
are denied the States. In all other respects 
they are left to promote the common good by 
every means known to self-government and 
wise statesmanship. In their turn, counties, 
townships, villages and cities enjoy the rights 
guaranteed under the Federal Constitution and 
those of the several States, which may not con- 
travene the former. 

In France, on the other hand, one parliament 
has legislated for the entire country; from 
Paris, the seat of a highly centralized govern- 
ment, a huge bureaucratic machine administers 
the affairs of the nation, including the petty de- 
tails of the daily life of every village and ham- 
let in the country. What had had its beginning 
under royal absolutism was promoted and sta- 
bilized under Liberalism. The Provinces of 
France lost their ancient liberties; their As- 
semblies, abrogated by the kings, were not re- 
instated by the Revolution, and the local Par- 
lements (courts with far-reaching prerogatives 
of an administrative nature), shorn of their 
powers in the days of royalty, were completely 
suppressed. As in our days the Bolshevists 
found the stage set for the exercise of autocra- 
tic power, based on a foundation provided by 
the highly centralized, absolutistic government 
of czarism, thus in France after 1789 the 
friends of Liberty, Equality and Fraternity 
continued a system which had served the pur- 
pose of royal absolutism. Rousseau’s majority 
merely replaced the crowned autocrats. Some- 
thing Dennis O’Keeffe has written in Studies, 
points to results: “Democracies were often, 
curiously enough, associated with a theory of 
State-absolutism and with a complete failure 
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to recognize the rights of individuals, of the 
family, of subordinate associations and of the 
Church.’’!) 

The United States was, fortunately, spared 
a like beginning. Although the political phi- 
losophy of the eighteenth century had exerted 
a decided influence on the leaders of the Amer- 
ican Revolution, the thirteen colonies, indepen- 
dent of each other, would not submit to the 
fate which overtook the Provinces of France 
and in our days minor polities in a number of 
other European States. The further fact that 
so large a part of the colonists had long and 
stubbornly struggled for self-government and 
the administration of their own civic and eco- 
nomic affairs, prevented-the new nation, once 
the revolution had attained its purpose, from 
committing the error of extending unduly the 
powers of the Federal government. The tardi- 
ness some colonies displayed in ratifying the 
Constitution is proof of the jealous regard the 
people had for the rights of their common- 
wealth, i. e., self-government. Rhode Island 
and Providence Plantation postponed ratifica- 
tion to May 29, 1790, and even then thirty-two 
nays opposed thirty-four ayes in the final vote 
of the Legislature. There was not much talk 
of Democracy in those days, but men knew 
that local self-government was fundamental for 
the welfare of a healthy society and a State 
capable of executing well those larger tasks 
which it alone can accomplish. The partition 
of the Federal Government into three branches 
was a further safeguard intended to prevent 
the usurpation of power either by Congress or 
the President; a precaution against the exer- 
cise of autocracy by a majority or an indi- 
vidual absolutistically inclined. 

On the occasion of the One Hundred and Fif- 
tieth Anniversary of the First Meeting of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, observed 
on February 1, 1940, Chief Justice Hughes ex- 
pressed the opinion: ‘This institution survives 
as essential to the perpetuation of our constitu- 
tional form of government—a system respon- 
sive to the needs of a people who seek to main- 
tain the advantages of local government over 
local concerns [italics ours] and at the same 
time the necessary national authority over na- 
tional concerns, and to make sure that the fun- 
damental guaranties with respect to life, lib- 
erty, and property, and of freedom of speech, 
press, assembly, and religion, shall be held in- 
violate. The fathers deemed that system of 
government well devised to secure the blessings 
of liberty to themselves and their posterity.’’2) 
But on this very occasion the Hon. Hatton W. 
Summers, Representative from Texas, deplored 
the evident neglect to defend and safeguard the 
blessings of which the eminent jurist had spok- 


x ae ees. An Irish Quarterly Review, June, 1939, 
2) Proceedings at the Ceremonies, ete. 76th Con- 


gress, 3d Session. H 
1940. p. 21-22, ouse Doument No. 649, Wash., 
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en. Having referred to governmental progress 
ina Democracy as a result of events in the life 
of the nation, the speaker declared: “For too 
long a time we have over-emphasized the Fed- 
eral organization in our scheme of government. 
We ought to have been moving this over-alloca- 
tion of power and governmental responsibility 
away from it long ago .... That is something 
for the statesmen of America to think about. 
if the people will not do it voluntarily, they are 
driven by the lash of tyranny to the per- 
formance of their neglected duty ...’3) The 
Federal organization, although “a necessary 
agency of the States to do the things for them 
which it was created by them to do,” was, Mr. 
Hatton contends, and correctly so, “never in- 
tended to be and never can be the functioning 
machinery through which the people can dis- 
charge the general responsibility of govern- 
ment. It is too big, too far away; the total of 
its responsibilities too vast. Its machinery is 
not adapted to that service.’’!) 

The experiences of modern history leave 
no room for doubt that, despite the growth 
of parliamentary Democracy in the nineteenth 
century, centralization of political power has 
grown apace. It is the experience of France, 
Spain and Italy, of Germany and Portugal 
and even of England. While this develop- 
ment is not of recent origin, present condi- 
tions favor the extension of this anti-demo- 
cratic phenomenon even in the Democracies. 
The protagonists of the New Deal have, in 
promoting the growth of Federal Power, as 
the easiest and quickest means of attaining 
their end, State Socialism and all of its works, 
merely followed in the footsteps of the Lib- 
erals of the last century. Senator Norton fa- 
voring a unicameral Legislature for his State, 
Nebraska, renounces what Francis Lieber re- 
fers to as “the Anglican diversity, necessari- 
ly accompanying self-government,” for the 
French ideal of unity of power and uniformity 
of action. Eighty and ninety years ago our in- 
novators would have sanctioned the policy of 
Mazzini and other Italian republicans of that 
day, who opposed the suggestion of constitut- 
ing Italy as a Federal State. They insisted on 
making of sovereign States Provinces to be ad- 
ministered from Rome. Unwittingly they pre- 
pared the way for Fascism, which has made 
more ruthless use of the power it has attained 
than did the Liberals under Cavour, Crispi and 
other Italian statesmen of the risorgimento. 
Both have proven the correctness of a state- 
ment found in Montesquieu’s Esprit des Lois: 
“A despotic government (and all unity of pow- 
er is despotic) strikes the eye (saute pour ainsi 
dire aux yeux) ; it is uniform throughout; as it 
requires nothing but passions to establish it, all 
sorts of peoples are sufficiently good for it” 
(Book V, C. 14). Similarly, German history 
proves the truth of the contention that “the 


3) Ibid., p. 56. 
4) Ibid., p. 57. 
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unity of power doubtless dazzles, and thus is 
more dangerous.” What the German Liberals 
wished to accomplish but failed to carry out, 
centralization of power to be wielded by Ber- 
lin, their heirs, the National Socialists, have 
succeeded in doing. Professor B. Schmitt- 
mann, of the University of Cologne and a Ca- 
tholic, who labored for such autonomy, as the 
States of the Union enjoy, in the interest of the 
Prussian provinces of Rhineland, Westphalia 
and Hanover, died in a concentration camp. He 
paid with his life for his intention to reorga- 
nize the Reich on a Federal basis. 

These evil omens the majority of the Ameri- 
can people apparently fail to take into account, 
when contemplating the present situation. The 
mass at least does not seem to fear that the 
power it now looks to for aid and the promo- 
tion of its hopes and desires, may in the end 
oppress it. But in truth the warning sounded 
by the well-known Fabian Socialist, G. D. H. 
Cole, from London, is as applicable to our coun- 
try as it is to England: “‘The more gigantic the 
essential instruments of power become, the 
greater grows the danger that, in centralizing 
their administration, we may be drawn to cre- 
ate a political machine too vast and complicated 
to be amenable to any real democratic control, 
and may thus become ourselves the victims of 
the very power-mania which we are organizing 
ourselves to defeat.’>) And our experience too 
proves it to be “a clear lesson of recent history 
that Democracy cannot be real unless it rests 
on small groups as its basic units—on groups 
small enough to be competently administered 
and led by men of normal stature and mental 
make up.” 

Contemplating the fall of self-government in 
Europe and the growth of the Federal power 
in our country, the significance of Congressman 
Hatton’s further remarks, made on the memor- 
able occasion previously referred to, becomes 
apparent: “The States must resume the status 
of the responsible sovereign agencies of gen- 
eral government or Democracy cannot live in 
America. What is the use of trying to deceive 
ourselves about that? When we relieve the 
States of governmental responsibilities which 
are within their governmental capacity, the 
power to do the things of which they have been 
relieved departs from the States... Every time 
that happens, the total governmental strength 
of the States is lessened and they are left with 
less and less ability to discharge their remain- 
ing duties.’’®) 

In the meanwhile, at the other end Leviathan 
is feeding and growing to huge proportions. 
Everything may go well for a time; but it is 
inevitable the great creature should in the end 
prove intractable and an enemy to liberty and 
self-government. Today “a friend of the peo- 
ple,” this power will ultimately deprive them of 


5) New Statesman and Nation, London, May 17, 
1941, p. 308. 
6) Op. cit., pp. 57-58. 
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cherished and necessary rights. It must not be 
thought this can not come to pass in a De- 
mocracy such as ours. The fears of the authors 
of the Constitution in this regard were pains- 
takingly considered and provided against in 
that great document. And although without 
direct thought of our country, Francis Lieber, 
that keen interpreter of civil liberty, wrote: 
“The power of the absolute monarch, though 
centered in one man, according to theory is lent 
him by those over whom he rules; he may be 
brought to account; but the power of an abso- 
lute Democracy is fearful reality, with which 
there is no reckoning. It strikes, and the strik- 
ers vanish. Where shall they be impeached? 
Even he who led them is shielded by the in- 
organic multitude that followed him. It is felt 
to be heroic to oppose the absolute monarch; 
it is considered unpatriotic or treasonous to op- 
pose the absolute Democracy, or those people 
who call themselves the people.’’”) Foretastes 
of experiences of this nature are not entirely 
strange to us. 

However far we may be removed from an 
ending of this kind, we are, while engaged in 
an attempt to curb economic absolutism, de- 
veloping a political and administrative over- 
lord who, in the possession of vast power, must 
use it to prove his ability and efficiency. We 
are proceeding, it appears to us, from individu- 
alistic Democracy to authoritarian Democ- 
racy, whereas our goal should be organic De- 


mocracy. F. P. KENKEL 


THE DOLLFUSS REGIME 


I 


HE treaties ending World War I aimed 

at subjugating Germany, and one means 

of so doing was the creation of puppet 
States along her borders. There was little need 
for violence when it came to dismembering the 
empire of the Hapsburgs because internal 
strife of long standing had already disposed 
the various peoples to break away. The slogan 
“self-determination” only accentuated that 
spirit. 

In pre-war days Austria-Hungary had a 
population of 60,000,000 people scattered over 
260,000 square miles; Austria had 30,000,000 
inhabitants and 115,000 square miles. Its 
Government offices and officials constituted a 
goodly portion of Vienna. The new Austria 
was but a shadow: her territory had dwindled 
to 32,000 square miles, her population to 6,500,- 
000, one-third of which was in the capital it- 
self. The vast network of Governmental offices 
had become useless, yet the unemployed office- 
holders remained. Austria consisted of one 
city encircled by forests and farms, so the 
population was split sharply into agrarian and 
industrial groups. Austria was divided into 


7) On Civil Liberty and Self-Government. Phila., 
1859, p. 161. 
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Jewish and Christian people, the former being 
concentrated in Vienna. Moreover, the city 
was known for its lax morals and its poverty 
which had nurtured Marxism. These differ- 
ences created tension between city and coun- 
Cry: 

At the end of the war the Austrian soldiers 
retreated in disorder. Taking their military 
equipment along, they went home plundering 
whatever they could. If the soldier was a 
peasant, he found that his farm had got out of 
hand and that production would be difficult. If 
he was a city lad, he was confronted by unem- 
ployment, and during his enforced leisure he 
listened to reformers and rubbed elbows with 
men like Otto Bauer who returned from Rus- 
sia thirsty for revolution. Starvation, ending 
only in death, was the order of the day, yet 
side by side with this existed hysterical gayety 
created by men who for the first time in years 
were not expecting sudden death. People with 
money spent it rather than let it vanish 
through inflation. There was relief work, in- 
deed, but no amount of relief could put Aus- 
tria on her feet. The prime requisite was the 
stabilization of Austrian currency. This could 
be accomplished only by a loan, but the powers 
which had made Austria an independent State 
would not sustain it, and pauperized Germany 
could not. In this period Msgr. Seipel proved 
to be the Ajax—he secured a loan in 1922 from 
the Great Powers, but only after making the 
Austrian question a European pivot. Austria 
prepared to sell out to the highest bidder. That 
elicited a loan on condition that Austria do 
nothing to undermine her independence. The 
Government succeeded in stabilizing the cur- 
rency, progress was made, but by 1932 another 
loan was needed and, since the Great Powers 
would have had to make good in the event of 
an Austrian collapse, the loan was granted on 
condition that Austria guarantee her independ- 
ence for at least twenty years. Both loans 
were bitterly criticized by the parties within 
ees although no one doubted their neces- 
sity. 

Essential though sound currency is for com- 
merce, markets were equally vital for Austria. 
This brought on another “headache” since her 
neighbors were unfriendly, and the Danubian 
basin bristled with tariff barriers. By 1931 a 
trade agreement with Germany had _ been 
reached, but this was nullified by the League 
on the ground it might undermine the inde- 
pendence of Austria. 

The political parties within the country con- 
stituted a menace because each in obstreperous 
obstinacy sought to control the parliament. 
There were three main parties: The Christian 
Socialists, the Social Democrats, and the Na- 
tional Socialists. The first group dated from 
Karl Lueger, the famous mayor of Vienna. It 
adopted many of Vogelsang’s ideas and despite 


its vigorous anti-Semitism, it defended Chris- 
tian principles. 
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The Social Democrats based their teachings 
on Marx, and already in the seventies their 
doctrine was revolutionary. Feuds between 
the anarchists and moderates threatened to 
ruin the party, but Victor Adler in 1889 effect- 
ed unity, producing not a communistic party, 
but one rabidly anti-clerical and enthusiastic 
about trade unions. From 1918 to 1934 the re- 
public was controlled largely by the Christian 
Socialists, whereas Vienna remained in the 
hands of the Social Democrats who did not 
gravitate to extremes. The last statement can 
be questioned; the Social Democrats may have 
accepted capitalism only to exploit it by high 
taxes, for the provision of “virtually free hous- 
ing for an increasing proportion of the popu- 
lation.”!) This doubt is intensified upon re- 
flecting that Communism temporarily adapts 
itself to various situations, in order to further 
its program. Moreover, the great housing 
blocks, with one exception, bore the names of 
extreme Marxists. In 1919, when Bolshevism 
ravaged Hungary and Bavaria, these two par- 
ties buried the hatchet for nine months; a short 
time, but sufficient to save Austria from the 
hammer and sickle. Incidentally, some light 
on Socialism is cast by the fact that Otto Bauer 
let arms slip through to Bela Kun who was 
terrorizing Hungary. 

Lastly, there is the party of the National 
Socialists which owes its origin to Schoenerer, 
a mentor of Hitler, who championed the Ger- 
man race, and despised the Jews as well as the 
Hapsburgs and Catholics. The National Soci- 
alists emerged as a political body in 1925. The 
elections of 1930 and 1932 indicated their grow- 
ing strength, but when they captured only a 
few seats in parliament they chose more vio- 
lent methods of progress. 

Besides the party conflicts, the nation was 
harassed by conflicting private armies. The 
peace terms permitted an Austrian army of 
30,000 men, but since no one had supervised the 
retreat of the army, the soldiers took their 
equipment home. Soon they found need for 
it, owing to the disorder in the nation. Volun- 
teer patrols sprang into existence, each with a 
Weltanschauung. The Socialists had _ their 
Schutzbund, the conservatives their fascistic 
Heimwehr, and in 1932 the Catholic Austrian 
Storm Troopers were organized by Schusch- 
nigg. Obviously, no one can rule a country 
bristling with private armies, yet it is beyond 
cavil that the Heimwehr did fine work in 
emergencies such as the railroad strike of 
July, 1927. 

When the Austrian republic had attained the 
age of ten, it could point to great men like Sei- 
pel but its problems were still unsolved: its 
economic independence was doubtful and this 
irked those who wanted an Anschluss: with Ger- 
many; the parties preferred to attack one an- 


1) See the excellent study of Charles Hardy, The 
Housing Program of the City of Vienna. Washington, 
D. C., 1934 
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other rather than their common problems; 

there was no adequate army, and the spirit of 

defeat showed itself everywhere. Such prob- 

lems confronted Austria’s great chancellor, 

Engelbert Dollfuss. What manner of man ven- 

tured to solve that complexus of problems? 
The Rise of Dollfuss 

Engelbert Dollfuss was born in Austria on 
Oct. 4, 1892. At school he gave indications of 
ability, so the Bishop of St. Pélten arranged for 
his higher studies at Hollabrunn. Later he at- 
tended the University of Vienna, enlisted in the 
army, and after the war returned to Vienna 
where he joined a student corps devoted to 
studying Rerum novarum. In his spare time 
Dollfuss delivered lectures and _ instructed 
working men in commercial subjects. Before 
he was thirty he was well schooled in Catholic 
social theory, ready to work as well as to talk, 
and already a devotee of national solidarity. 
In 1920 the Bauernbund sent him to Berlin to 
study law and politics. Upon his return he 
organized the farmers with remarkable success 
and later became president of the federal rail- 
roads. On Mar. 18, 1931, Dollfuss entered the 
cabinet as minister of agriculture and fores- 
try, and on May 20, 1932, was appointed chan- 
cellor. 

Dollfuss recognized his responsibilities and 
he, to whom eternal verities were vital, walked 
to a poor church in a poor section of Vienna 
to spend the night in prayer. Within twenty- 
four hours he announced his policy at Kirch- 
bach: “We have not taken office in order to 
promise mountains of gold, but to provide 
peace, harmony, and bread for the Austrian 
people! To build for the Christian German 
people a new house in which they can live and 
work for the present and the future.” Simple 
words which could easily have been forgotten, 
but it was Dollfuss who spoke them and, in the 
phraseology of Max Weber, he was a “charis- 
matic leader.” Small in stature (less than five 
feet), but in no wise deformed, his sincerity and 
Christian unction endeared him to all and fitted 
him to rally a defeatist nation. Intellectually 
he was a pupil of Seipel, but he differed from 
Seipel in being more affable, and in the end he 
suffered by not imitating Seipel’s tactics of 
keeping Austrian problems on an international 
plane. Seipel succeeded at the League of Na- 
tions in 1922, but when Dollfuss went there ten 
years later, he returned not only with the de- 
sired loan, but had captured the heads and 
hearts of his hearers as well. 

Dollfuss had great difficulty in ruling owing 
to the fact that his was a majority of one in 
parliament. For example, everyone knew that 
the second loan was a tremendous boon for 
Austria, but the little chancellor was told, as 
Seipel had been told ten years before, that he 
had betrayed the country, compromised its 
sovereignty, and permitted its enslavement. 
The pandemonium ended with a Government 
victory of two votes. “With utter disregard 
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of the realities, from sheer malice, cynicism 
and love of sabotage, from purely self-seeking 
motives and personal animosity, let alone bla- 
tant hypocrisy, a full fifty percent of the depu- 
ties were prepared to sacrifice not merely their 
country but themselves for the sake of their 
own narrow party interests. Never was there 
such a case of cutting off one’s nose to spite 
one’s face. Never was there such a case of 
deliberate suicide while of perfectly sound 
mind.’?) Conditions in parliament remained 
the same: obstruction ruled supreme. 

Late in 1932 Dollfuss succeeded in conclud- 
ing a trade agreement with France and Italy 
by which Austrian lumber was admitted to 
those countries at preferential rates. In Janu- 
ary, 1933, this good feeling was jeopardized by 
the Socialist Arbeiterzeitung which alleged that 
Italy had sent a dozen trucks full of arms to 
Hungary in collaboration with the arms works 
of Hirtenberg. Europe quaked, but an expla- 
nation stabilized it. The arms which Italy ac- 
quired from her former enemy needed repairs 
and that service was rendered in the factory of 
their origin. The Socialists were chagrined, 
and the Nazis lamented that Dollfuss had en- 
dangered Austrian sovereignty! March ist of 
the same year held more in store for Dollfuss. 
On that day the railroads went on a strike to 
protest the payment of wages in installments 
and a reduction in pensions. Troops ended the 
strike in two hours, but on March 5th the 
quarrel was transferred to parliament. The 
members outdid themselves in hysterical his- 
trionics and, when a mistake in the close vote 
was announced, the oratory disturbed the presi- 
dent of the chamber to the point of resigning. 
The vice-presidents followed. Dollfuss  tri- 
umphed because the constitution provided no 
means of filling three vacancies. The chancel- 


lor decided to rule temporarily without par- 
li : 
lament (To be continued) 
BENJAMIN BLIED 
Pio Nono High School, 
St. Francis, Wis. 


The religious factor is in every respect the 
chief factor in history, and the fact that it is 
today almost everywhere grossly under-empha- 
sized (often actually omitted) in explaining the 
great developments of history is the chief rea- 
son that our modern history is badly written. 

One can see this when one reads the rubbish 
written about England on the Continent. Con- 
tinental writers, being unacquainted with our 
English conditions of oligarchy, get the whole 
thing out of gear. They talk of the public 
school system (private and exclusive), for in- 
stance, as a sort of interesting local institution 
and nothing more. Whereas it is, of course, the 
basis of all our system of class government. 


HILAIRE BELLOG 


2) Gregory, J. D. Dollfuss and His Times. 


London, 
1935, p. 182. 
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WARDER’S REVIEW 


The Golden International 


S reported by the Associated Press on 

June 4th, the “conversation” on the floor 
of the House between Representative Rankin, 
of Mississippi, and Representative M. Michael 
Edelstein, of New York, which preceded the 
latter’s sudden death only by minutes, revealed 
bits of information usually withheld from the 
common. The congressman from the South de- 
clared: 

“Wall street and a little group of international Jew- 
ish brethren are still attempting to harass the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States into plung- 
ing us into the European war unprepared.” 

For good measure Mr. Rankin added that the 
bankers, who had held a rally in Wall Street on 
the previous day, seemed to fear “this catas- 
trophe might come to a close before they can 
get us into it.” Representative Edelstein im- 
mediately objected, the allegations were, as far 
as his people were concerned, unfair and de- 
plorable. But he also said: 

“The meeting which took place yesterday on the steps 
of the Sub-Treasury [at New York] was entirely con- 
trolled by persons other than Jewish bankers.” 

This may be so. But the indictment of the 
golden international, expressed by Representa- 
tive Rankin, evidently stands! 


Dangerous Ignorance 


REJUDICE is, unfortunately, a weed that 

thrives in any soil. However American 
Catholics may strive to perform well their ob- 
ligation to promote the common good, there are 
always those who disparage their motives and 
efforts. 

An advertisement intended to call the Protes- 
tant Digest to the attention of a certain week- 
ly’s “progressive” readers indicates the exist- 
ence of underground currents which it would 
be folly to disregard. The two top lines in 
heavy type: Vital News Censored! are followed 
by the explanation: 

“As the struggle proceeds in America between the 
Jesuit-directed campaign for a ‘Corporate State’ and 
the Protestant Democratic Middle Way, the press is 
beclouding the issue.” 

Which does ‘the press” too much honor, be- 
cause it hardly knows what it is all about. On 
the other hand, the Protestant Digest presumes 
too much for itself in the second statement of 
the advertisement: 

“If the ‘Corporate State’ is not ‘sold’ to the American 
people, it will be due in no small degree to action stimu- 
lated by Protestant Digest and its affiliated organiza- 
tion, The Religious Union for Democracy.” 

Unfortunately, there are far greater impedi- 
ments in the path of the reformation of insti- 
tutions and morals Catholics should promote 
than the digestive organ referred to is able 
to raise, despite its willingness to oppose what 
it evidently does not even understand. Not the 
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least of these are the ignorance and lukewarm- 
ness of Catholics themselves regarding the 
principles and objectives to which they are 
asked by the Popes to lend their efforts, intend- 
ed to bring about the “Good Life,” to use a 
designation adopted for the Kansas City Sym- 
posium in May. 

The intention expressed by that monthly 
lends weight, however, to a warning uttered by 
the Bishop of Davenport, Most Rev. Henry P. 
Rohlman. In the post-war period, he said, the 
social order enunciated in the encyclicals would 
be certain “to meet with organized opposition,” 
because of the right standards which it pro- 
fesses and demands. 


Opponent of Economic Nationalism 


LTHOUGH Secretary of State Hull has 

endeavored earnestly and consistently to 
remove the economic causes of dissension be- 
tween nations, even those who counsel and 
wish for peace have granted his efforts but 
scant attention. Possibly, because they are not 
of a spectacular nature. But in the future, his- 
torians will agree with the Nation’s statement 
that Mr. Hull has “doggedly championed for 
the past two decades: an end to the dominance 
of economic nationalism with its excessive re- 
strictions on trade.” He has, in addition, as 
the same review writes, fought for the “availa- 
bility of raw materials to all nations; protec- 
tion of consuming countries by regulation of 
the supply of commodities; and the reorganiza- 
tion of international finance to aid the develop- 
ment of all countries and make possible the re- 
payment of debts.”1) The latter, a most im- 
portant consideration, because loans granted 
by money-lenders, the citizens of powerful na- 
tions to weaker States, have been a prolific 
source of dissension, revolutions and wars. 

All this means, we would wish to add: Mr. 
Hull, evidently, does not believe that reduction 
of economic intercourse between nations ‘‘to an 
indispensable minimum” would profit mankind 
as a whole or even individual nations. On the 
contrary, the Secretary of State concurs with 
the view expressed by Pius XI in Quadrage- 
simo anno: 

“Tt would be well if the various nations in common 
counsel and endeavor strove to promote a happy in- 
ternational co-operation in economic matters by pru- 
dent pacts and institutions, since economically we are 
largely dependent one upon the other, and need one 
another’s help.”2) 

What is fundamental in this statement 
should find expression in an agreement to be 
reached by the nations of the world, once the in- 
tention of establishing peace after the present 
war has passed its initial stage. It is to be 
hoped, therefore, Secretary Hull, to whom the 
New Statesman and Nation, London, in April, 
1937, referred as “a very practical idealist... 


1) Loc. cit., May 24, 1941, p. 599. 
2) C. S. G.,ed., Oxford, p. 35. 
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who goes on pressing [for international co-op- 
eration] in spite of all rebuff,’!) may be able 
to exert a powerful influence on the peace con- 
ference, whose decisions will determine not 
merely the future of Europe but also of a 
greater part of the world, of many generations 
of men of all nations, races and creeds. 


The Old Story Over Again 


N the memoirs of the years spent by him at 

Cologne, 1786-1794, as Papal Delegate to 
the Rhenish Principalities, Cardinal Bartholo- 
mew Pacca records the remarks of two German 
statesmen of the time regarding the French 
Revolution. Prince Kaunitz, who had so long 
and successfully guided the destinies of Aus- 
tria, expressed the conviction: 

“It may last a long time, and perhaps al- 
ways.” 

The Prussian Minister of State under Fred- 
erick William II, Count Hertzberg, is said to 
have declared: 

“The Revolution will make its way all over 
of Europe.” 

In fact, it spread all over the world and 
many of the ideas which gave birth to that rev- 
olution continue to exercise their influence, in- 
corporated even in laws and institutions, to this 
very day. ‘Now it appeared to Cardinal Pacca, 
startled by the neglect of his contemporaries 
to meet the rapid dissemination of subversive 
tendencies in an adequate manner, that the 
judgment repeatedly expressed in Holy Writ 
had come true once more: 

“The Lord hath mingled in the midst thereof the 
spirit of giddiness: and they have caused Egypt to err 
in all its works as a drunken man staggereth and 
vomiteth (Isaias XIX, 14).” 

The opinion expressed by the distinguished 
statesman in the days of Pius VI and Pius VII 
may well be applied to the present situation. 
Since the beginning of the 20th century, states- 
men have done little else but create tur- 
moil and promote chaos. Leaving out of con- 
sideration the Boer War in South Africa, the 
Russian-Japanese War and various conflicts in 
the Balkans, having in mind only the aftermath 
of the World War, René Albrecht-Carrié ex- 
presses, in an article on “Versailles Twenty 
Years After,’ what everybody feels: ‘““We are 
too painfully aware in 1940 of the fate of both 
disarmament and the League. The causes for 
this state of affairs are the history of the post- 
war years .-.. ” 

The responsibility is not the masses’; it rests 
with their political leaders, whose policies and 
actions are influenced too largely by considera 
tions of a nationalistic and economic nature. It 
is therefore the present revolt against the ex- 
isting order of things will not only last a long 
time but spread, as it has begun to do, to all 
corners of the world. 


1) Loe. cit., Apr. 10, 1937, p. 584. 
2) Political Science Quarterly, Vol. LV, No. 1, p. 20. 
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History Repeats Itself 


UST what does the volonté generale, on 
which modern Democracy is founded, mean 
when, in the opinion of the chosen leaders, a 
course at variance with the mandate prescribed 
by the majority, seems desirable? 

The “War Memoirs of Robert Lansing” sup- 
ply the answer to the question. As William J. 
Bryan’s successor in the cabinet of Woodrow 
Wilson, he deliberately pushed the American 
Nation into the European struggle, despite the 
clearly expressed will of the people we should 
hold aloof from the war. 


A well known man of letters, John Chamber- 
lain, gained this impression of the facts in the 
case from the Memoirs after their publication 
in 1935. “When a pacifist urged neutrality,” 
thus runs part of his commentary, published in 
the New York Times, “Lansing was quick to 
call the pacifists’ plea ‘propaganda.’ But when 
his side urged the cause of the Allies, it was a 
matter of ‘educating the people.’ Query: Is 
such ‘education of the people’ Democracy, or 
is it the method that has, since the days of 
Lansing and George Creel, been refined and im- 
proved upon by Herr Goebbels of Germany? In 
a Democracy it is the people who are supposed 
to tell their legislators and executives what to 
do. But Lansing believed, not in the people, 
but in the ‘best minds.’ ”’ 

This is, as Mr. Chamberlain remarks, “‘a ten- 
able belief, but it does not improve logic to 
mix it up with the ‘Democracy’ that Lansing 
wanted to save. He knew, as a ‘best mind,’ 
that we should go to war with Germany; the 
1916 mandate of the American people (remem- 
ber the ‘He-Kept-Us-Out-Of-War’ slogan?) 
was as nothing when set up against the certain- 
ty that was already Lansing’s in July of 
1915.”’1) 

What is here called ‘‘a tenable belief” is, in 
fact, a problem worthy of serious attention. It 
has to do, at least in part, with the fundamental 
Christian concept of the origin of authority. 
Practically, the mass today appears quite will- 
ing to permit the “best minds” to conduct pub- 
lic affairs, provided their chief demands—suf- 
ficient income and an easy life—are satisfied. 


Economically, agriculture is at a great dis- 
advantage as compared with industry and la- 
bor. Industry gets an American price for its 
products. Labor receives American wages. 
But agriculture gets world prices, or a little 
better, for most of its products. It does not 
even get American prices for the products it 
sells which are consumed in America. But it 
has to pay American prices for the things it 
consumes. 


SENATOR ARTHUR CAPPER 


1) Loe. cit., Books of the Times. Sept. 18, 1935, p. 21. 
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CONTEMPORARY OPINION 


; i ‘HAT Government crop control programs. 

have operated to the disadvantage of 
American cotton growers, and to the advantage 
of foreign producers, is the conclusion reached 
in a recent bulletin issued by the Bureau of Ag- 
ricultural Economics, U. S. Department of Ag- 
riculture. As the report sets forth, prices on 
American cotton in recent years have been 
maintained above their normal relationships 
with those of other growths, as a result of gov- 
ernmental loans made available to domestic 
producers. These changes in relative prices, 
says the report, have resulted in shifts in con- 
sumption from American cotton to cotton 
grown in other countries. 


“With a reduction in available market sup- 
plies of American cotton in the 1938-1939 sea- 
son,” declared the report, “exports of American 
cotton were reduced to about 3,300,000 bales, 
the smallest volume in more than 50 years and 
only about 40 percent as large as the average 
for the 10 years, 1923 to 1932.” 

Commenting on our immense carry-over of 
cotton, (amounting to more than a full year’s 
supply) and the effects of loans above market 
values, a prominent Southern agricultural 
economist recently said: “Foreign producers 
have been selling their cotton to the mills, while 
American producers have been selling theirs to 
the Government.” 


The National Grange Clip Sheet*) 


The establishment of large army camps to 
train the half million draftees, and the accom- 
panying tremendous maneuver grounds, as well 
as the building of large ordnance plants in farm 
areas, has contributed many thousands to the 
army of homeless migrants ranging the coun- 
try in search for work. 

For the expansion of Fort Dix in New Jersey 
in the fall of 1940 the army secured title to 
farms in the vicinity by condemnation proceed- 
pies and ordered the farmers to vacate in 14 

ays. 

To build Camp Albert Pike for the training 
of draftees, the army took 39,500 acres of good 


cotton land. This forced 1,400 farm folk to 
move off their land. 


The army has started ousting farmers from 
their ancestral homes in Caroline County, Vir- 
ginia, within 100 miles of Washington, to make 
a maneuver ground of approximately 110,000 
acres. About 3,000 persons will have to move. 
Their property loss will be very heavy. (Rich- 
mond Times Dispatch, April 25, 1941.) 

_ Forced migrations of hundreds of farm fami- 
lies are reported by P. G. Beck, Farm Security 
Administration director for Missouri, Ohio, In- 
diana, Iowa, and Illinois. 


1) Loe. cit., June 10, 1941, No. 177. 
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The agricultural organizations and agricul- 
tural member of the Advisory Commission to 
the National Council of Defense protested in 
vain over the location of the defense plants in 
productive farming areas. They urged the lo- 
cation of the plants in areas where the land is 


not so good. d : 
e Social Questions Bulletin) 


Human institutions and human governments 
come and go. Every one of them is but pass- 
ing and transient. We extol this form of gov- 
ernment and that. But we see, sooner or later, 
that our idol has feet of clay. 

We are for ever boasting about the wonder 
of our democratic system. I have yet to see the 
kind of country which our statesmen seem to 
have in mind when they talk of Democracy. 
With all our boasting it is not, and never has 
been, in England. It may be an approach to 
Democracy, but the distance to the goal is very 
great indeed. 

In my Ministry I have had to try to bring 
comfort to people who are really in need of food 
first. I have seen the sullen faces of Durham 
miners in days of depression; I have seen hun- 
gry London school-children dropping to sleep 
over their books. I have seen youthful unem- 
ployed men wasting their time in social centers, 
rapidly becoming unemployable. They have 
had no choice, these poor victims of our capital- 
istic society, in spite of our boasted Democracy. 

It is the same with all man-conceived forms 
of government. No scheme of society will ever 
succeed in making life truly happy for God’s 
children, because true happiness is not found 
in the things of the earth. The most ideal plan 
for society would not guarantee that evil men, 
and evil groups of men, will be unable to ex- 
ploit it for their own gain. 

THE VICAR (ANGLICAN) OF DENTON?) 
in the Catholic Herald 


Once Nationalism was the darling of Democ- 
racy. Nineteenth-century Liberals had wel- 
comed it as a healthy process whereby internal 
reactionary political elements might be purged, 
a new political order might be integrated and 
yet another unit made ready to take its place 
in an international order, a family of nations. 
England supported almost all the nationalist 
movements during the nineteenth century (save 
in the case of Ireland). More recently the na- 
tional sentiments of the Arabs and Jews have 
been deliberately encouraged. But we see now 
that Nationalism is a dangerous doctrine. 

EK. ROPER,?) 
For Democracy 


1) Issued by the Methodist Federation for Social 
Service. May, 1941, p. 3. 

2) The Rev. W. Rowland Jones, Anglican Vicar of 
St. Hilda’s Church, Denton, Manchester. 

3) Post-War Democracy and the Present Crisis. Loc. 
cit., London, 1939, pp. 89-90. 
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FRAGMENTS 


IPLING saw clearly the careerism and ve- 
nality of modern politicians, thus runs a 
statement by Edmund Wilson in Atlantic 
Monthly; and he was bitterly opposed on prin- 
ciple to the aims of the radicals and liberals. 


It is the former President of Harvard Uni- 
versity, A. Lawrence Lowell, we quote: “As we 
can see today, the League of Nations began to 
plot its own destruction as soon as it was or- 
ganized; and plotted it so thoroughly that its 
progressive loss of prestige became inevitable.” 


The participant in a certain sociological con- 
gress has written us, he had nearly exploded as 
he was listening to Dr. W....M.... tell of 
the “mother and her brood who places a nine- 
thousand-dollar mortgage around the neck of 
society, with each year’s birth.” 


These are official statistical figures: Reve- 
nues derived from the registration of motor 
vehicles, drivers’ permits and gasoline taxes 
in Canada in 1939 aggregated $79,915,560. 
New construction in 204 Canadian municipali- 
ties, according to building permits issued, 
amounted to $85,613,697. 


Labor cannot deny the problems of Democ- 
racy involved in its own centralized bigness, 
it appears to Jonathan Daniels, writing in the 
Nation; but nobody can look at Big Labor with 
intelligence or honesty without recognizing it 
as a part of the same process which first pro- 
duced Big Business. 


The International Harvester Company made 
more net profit in 1937 than it made in 1929, 
although the base income of the farmer for that 
year was 18 percent less than it was in 1929. 
To pay for these machines either installment 
contracts or more mortgages were used. Be- 
tween 1920 and 1939 alone the farmers paid out 
five billion dollars in mortgage interest. 


“Shoddy is the offspring of capital, and the 
laces and velvets and gewgaws that make the 
robes for Shoddy would, if stitched together, 
cover half the continent!” So wrote Hendrick 
B. Wright, an early reformer of the Christian 
social type in our country, seventy years ago. 
And he did not even know the chain stores of 
today ! 


The demand for centralization of power, re- 
marks Mr. Somerville, well known Catholic 
sociologist of Toronto, has arisen, not so much 
upon a thoughtful study of the effects of it, as 
upon a comparison between the size of the Pro- 
vincial purse and that of the Dominion. Some- 
thing similar has occurred in the United 
States. 
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Theory 


The Rallying Cry 

S the salt of the earth the Catholic laity 

have been sometimes more conspicuous 
than the clergy: but it is the rallying of the lai- 
ty round the clergy that keeps each party in 
healthy condition. A rally on all sides is urg- 
ent, but the slumbering section of the laity 
needs awakening to the grandeur of their 
cause. They are asked to pray for their prel- 
ates and pastors and, if they pray, they will, 
presumably, think. 

They will see that their cause is the cause of 
God and of humanity in the concrete as against 
the weird abstraction of mere humanitarian- 
ism. They are asked to shake themselves free 
from the nightmare of a godless world, where 


The Eucharistic Congress 


Some Socio-Religious Features of the 
Eucharistic Congress 


ISCUSSING the social significance of 

Corpus Christi more than sixty years 
ago, the distinguished Carl von Vogelsang 
termed it “‘the feast which signifies that the 
grace, operative in the Most Blessed Sacrament 
of the Altar, has conquered the world, has re- 
captured it from sin and its works; ... that it 
has subjugated the earth, has purified and hal- 
lowed it, that it permeates and governs the 
world.” 

Vogelsang’s reverential estimate of the great 
feast and his attitude toward the Blessed Sac- 
rament are better understood by those fortu- 
nate enough to have participated in the Na- 
tional Eucharistic Congress held in St. Paul, 
Minn., on June 23-26. Acclaimed the outstand- 
ing event of its kind in the history of the North- 
west and possibly of the nation, the Congress 
has been amply chronicled in the Catholic 
press. 

It is significant, however, to note the extent 
of the consideration devoted by the various 
speakers to social problems in their relation- 
ship to religion, and principally to the Mystical 
Body of Christ. 

An excellent illustration is the sermon 
preached by Most Rev. Samuel A. Stritch, 
Archbishop of Chicago, at the opening pontifi- 
cal high mass on Tuesday morning. “A thou- 
sand voices answer our questions,” the Arch- 
bishop declared, concerning the causes of the 
present trouble and catastrophe which have 
settled upon the world. “They speak of un- 
equal economic opportunities, overdense popu- 
lations, maldistributions of natural resources, 
and impossible trade barriers.” 

All of these “go into the making of the trag- 
edy. But they are not its root and indeed are 
related to its root only as secondary causes.” 
The real reason, the preacher told his audience 


Procedure 


Action 


love is reduced to a biological function, where 
the wine of life is heavy with narcotics, and 
where life itself is viewed as a process with no 
reason for its beginning and no defense in logic 
against those who, by compulsory euthanasia, 
would bring it once for all to an end. 

Catholics are asked to pray because prayer 
justifies the assumption that life is a boon. It 
is a stimulant which keeps flagging souls up to 
normal and adds a reserve of vitality persistent 
and alert enough to throw off all doubts raised 
by the shocks of experience. It fits us for co- 
operative action and finds a cause to dignify 
our labor—a city that is worth fighting for and 
a life that is worth living. 

FR. J. KENDAL, S.J. 


of 50,000, is the attempt of moderns to do away 
with the inescapable fact of sin in human life, 
“the root of our great troubles.” 


Speaking on peace at the children’s mass of 
the following day, Most Rev. Francis J. Spell- 
man, Archbishop of New York, affirmed: “We 
have a great desire to help the victims of the 
war, but the victims of the war are not alone 
those whose bodies have been destroyed, whose 
loved ones have been killed and whose homes 
have been shattered. All of us are the victims 
of the war ... The real peace program has ten 
points and these points are the Ten Command- 
ments. The world has lost peace because these 
commandments were flouted, and it can regain 
peace only through their observance and ascen- 
dancy.” 


Many of the 26 sectional meetings of the Con- 
gress discussed different aspects of social prob- 
lems. An outstanding section was that devoted 
to Rural Workers, addressed by Most Rev. 
Aloisius J. Muench, Bishop of Fargo, N. D. His 
statement on the farmer’s calling is exceptional 
In many respects. Terming this vocation a 
“sacred calling,’’ Bishop Muench asserted: 
“True, the farmer does not wear a white collar 
as he goes out to his work, his face is begrimed 
by dirt as caressing winds press in on him 
while he follows the plow; his hard-horned 
hands give proof of the toilsome labor that is 
his on the farmstead. But what a tremendous 
fallacy has laid hold of the minds of men that 
they have come to think that fine clothes, pow- 
dered faces, and dainty hands measure the true 
worth of a man’s calling. The sacredness of the 
farmer’s calling rests on something more sub- 
stantial than such external things. 

“His is a sacred calling because he is col- 
laborator with God in continuing the work of 
His creation. In partnership with God he be- 
comes to men a provider of the food, fiber, and 
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shelter they need. Let the farmer, then, no 
longer depreciate himself in his own eyes. His 
calling is among the noblest in all the world. 
The Lord considered it so, and the farmer must 
think of it in the same terms... 

“The farmer has reason to regard himself 
with a high sense of self-respect—self-respect 
based upon the independence and freedom that 
are his; in dark days when all the world is 
harassed by material distress he may give 


The Papal Encyclicals 
Jubilee of the Encyclicals 


ESPITE the war special celebrations and 

meetings were held all over the world 
during the month of May to commemorate the 
fiftieth anniversary of the issuance of Rerum 
novarum and the tenth anniversary of the pub- 
lication of Quadragesimo anno. In Australia, 
New Zealand and India, for example, obser- 
vances of this kind were conducted. In Brazil 
a public holiday was declared, while in Argen- 
tina the Archbishops and Bishops issued a joint 
pastoral letter. In Uruguay addresses on the 
encylicals were broadcast over the Government 
operated radio stations. Moreover, a great 
number of Catholic newspapers and magazines 
in all parts of the world published special com- 
memorative editions in honor of the event. 
Outstanding of course was the address broad- 
cast on May 29th by Pope Pius XII. 

The official celebration in our country was 
that sponsored by the Department of Social 
Action, N. C. W. C., in co-operation with Rock- 
hurst College, Kansas City, Mo., on May 22nd. 
This observance, termed “A National Sympo- 
sium on the Good Life in an Industrial Era,” 
attracted outstanding priests and laymen from 
all parts of the country. Eight addresses were 
presented in three sessions of the all-day con- 
ference, while a panel of nine discussion lead- 
ers (including the Director of the Central Bu- 
reau) commented pertinently on the problems 
raised. Chairman of all the sessions was 
Most Rev. Edwin V. O’Hara, Bishop of Kansas 
City and host to the assembly. 

Upwards of 700 persons participated in the 
panel discussion held in New York City on May 
25th. Rev. John P. Boland, chairman of the 
New York State Labor Relations Board, direct- 
ed the discussion. The program followed in 
some respects, notably the discussion-leader 
plan, the arrangements of the Kansas City 
gathering. 

The Conference on Industrial Problems held 
in Chicago constituted that Archdiocese’s cele- 
bration of the anniversary. Principal speaker 
was Rt. Rev. Msgr. John A. Ryan, director of 
the Social Action Department, who had also 
participated in the Symposium on the Good 
Life. 

A somewhat unusual method of observing the 
jubilees was the special three-day labor school 
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thanks to God in deep humility of heart for 
the noble calling that has come to him. He is 
not a hapless white-collared worker who with 
his job has lost his personality; he is not a 
rebellious factory hand who has become an in- 
significant nobody in the great multitude of job- 
less, propertyless, landless, homeless proletari- 
ans. In such an hour the farmer has reason 
indeed to give thanks to God that he was called 
to till the soil.” 


held in the Church of St. Francis Xavier, New 
York. Only men were admitted to the confer- 
ences, sponsored by the Xavier Labor School. 
These were addressed on May 15th by Most 
Rev. J. Francis A. McIntyre, Auxiliary Bishop 
of New York, on May 16th by Rev. Wilfrid 
Parsons, 8.J., and on May 17th by Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. Fulton J. Sheen. 

In the city of Detroit a mass meeting was 
conducted in the Cass Technical High School 
auditorium on May 15th, addressed by Most 
Rev. Edward Mooney, Archbishop of that See, 
and other speakers. The Archbishop remarked 
that a meeting at which representatives of gov- 
ernment, labor, management and religion could 
discuss the principles of the papal social en- 
cyclicals, would have been unthinkable fifty 
years ago, and unusual even ten years ago. In- 
cluded among the participants in the meeting 
were a large number of members and officers 
of the Association of Catholic Trade Unionists. 

A celebration in Pittsburgh took the form of 
a Communion breakfast. Some 250 men and 
women had assembled in the Central Catholic 
High School on May 18th to hear Rev. Carl P. 
Hensler, of Greensburg, Pa., analyze the en- 
cyclicals in the light of the national defense 
program. 

Five speakers, including Most Rev. John A. 
Duffy, Bishop of Buffalo, N. Y., and Rev. Ray- 
mond McGowan, of Washington, D. C., ad- 
dressed some 3000 people at the mass meeting 
held May 18th in Buffalo. Moreover, the 
Aurora u. Christliche Woche, Catholic weekly 
of that city, featured an article by Rev. Max 
Mueller on the “Golden Jubilee of the Worker’s 
Charter,” commenting on the influence the two 
encyclicals have exerted. 

A full-day program of addresses and discus- 
sions was conducted in Trenton, N. J., also on 
May 18th. Most Rev. William A. Griffin, 
Bishop of that See, was the principal speaker 
on the list that included Fr. Boland and Rev. 
Edward Lodge Curran, president of the Inter- 
national Catholic Truth Society. Fr. Boland 
cautioned workers against harming employers, 
while Fr. Curran discussed economic cures in 
the light of a return to Christian institutions. 
At the conference the formation of Catholic or- 
ganizations to combat Communism within or- 
ganized labor was proposed. 
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The broadcasting of a series of transcribed 
addresses by Msgr. Ryan was undertaken by 
members of the Holy Name Society in the vicin- 
ity of Green Bay, Wis. The fifteen-minute pro- 
grams were broadcast on May 11, 18 and 25. 

The non-Catholic reaction to the jubilee was 
inconsequential. Commenting on this situation, 
the Catholic Standard and Times, of Philadel- 
phia, declared: 


“The flurry occasioned in the public press by the ad- 
dress of Pope Pius XII upon the fiftieth anniversary 
of the issuance of the great social encyclical Rerwm no- 
varum was very slight. Most newspapers glossed over 
it with an indulgent comment, some professed to dis- 
cover a Papal preference for the distribution of goods 


Co-operation and Credit Unions 


Where Should a Credit Union’s Surplus be 
Placed? 


ARISH credit unions having a surplus of 
funds are not infrequently in doubt as to 
what form of investments to choose for placing 
idle money. And if it is true that with the ac- 
cumulation of funds the responsibility of the 
officers and directors increases, how much more 
serious is the situation today in view of the un- 
settled political and economic conditions pre- 
vailing throughout the world? 

It is to just this problem officers of the Mis- 
souri Catholic Credit Union Conference have 
given close attention over a period of many 
months; they have now informed member so- 
cieties of their conclusions. Declaring that 
“the surplus funds of our parish credit unions 
should: be invested in bonds that can be liqui- 
dated quickly, and without loss,’ President B. 
L. Barhorst remarks that after careful thought 
regarding possible investments, the Conference 
advises the new United States Savings Bonds, 
Series F, be investigated. 

These bonds can be redeemed on one-month 
written notice six months or more after issue. 
They are appreciation bonds, as the interest is 
compounded semi-annually, being added to the 
original value. If held to maturity (12 years) 
they earn 2.53 percent interest, while if 
cashed prior to maturity “they earn some in- 
terest depending on the length of time held.” 

More important than the specific investment 
recommendation, however, is the suggestion 
that “your investment portfolio should be gone 
over carefully and only bonds that can be liqui- 
dated quickly, without loss, should be acquired 
or retained.” 

The recommendation is certainly worthy 
of the consideration of credit unions, parish 
ae industrial, so that difficulty may be avoided 
ater on. 


After a parallel existence lasting for several 
years, the Southeast Missouri Credit Union 
Conference and the Southeast Missouri Chapter 
of the Mutual Credit Union League have been 
co-ordinated. Final action on the merger was 
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as practiced in totalitarian countries, while others in- 
sisted that it censured this country for its restrictive 
immigration legislation. Officially, the pronouncement 
was ignored, since no national spokesman deigned to 
notice it publicly.” 

But at the same it must be admitted that 
the Catholics in our own country have neglected 
the encyclicals in the past. Happily, they are 
coming to recognize their value as documents 
enunciating sound principles as applied to con- 
temporary problems, not as blue prints for so- 
cial reconstruction. And with recognition may 
come constructive action. At least such is to 
be hoped. 


taken at the chapter meeting of Mar. 31st and 
the conference meeting of May 18th. 


Under the new arrangement, a credit union 
may belong to either organization but will pay 
one membership fee. Hitherto the conference 
was composed only of parish unions, whereas 
the chapter was made up of both parish and 
industrial groups. 

Representatives of the chapter were present 
at the conference meeting of May 18th, which 
was turned into a joint assembly. Very Rev. 
Henry F. Schuermann, of Cape Girardeau, has 
been elected president of the new association, 
while Mr. John F. Keusenkothen, also of Cape 
Girardeau, is secretary. 

It was reiterated that unions paying less than a 3.5 
percent dividend were not required to pay any dues. 
Six parish credit unions affiliated with the conference 
reporting to the meeting announced total assets of $21,- 


390.12 at the end of April; 207 of the 640 members were 
listed as depositors. 


The Archbishop of Cincinnati, Most Rev. 
John T. McNicholas, O.P., has appointed Rev. 
M. Mueller to serve as spiritual director of the 
Cincinnati Archdiocesan Council of Parish 
Credit Unions. The Council operates along the 
same lines as the conferences established in 
Milwaukee, St. Louis and South East Missouri. 

Fr. Mueller, pastor of Blessed Sacrament Parish, has 


been associated with the credit union movement for 
many years. 


In the nearly eight years of its existence the 
Minnesota League of Credit Unions has autho- 
rized _a total of 3013 loans amounting to 
$1,315,609.43. 

During all this period, up to June ist of the pres- 


ent year, only $200 has been charged to the reserve 
fund for losses on loans. 


Employees of the Queen’s Work, headquar- 
ters of the national sodality movement, St. 
Louis, have organized a credit union. The 
group 1s operating under a State charter. 


The majority of the officers are young women. Mi 
Mary Dooling is president, age oe 
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‘The Youth Movement 
But What of Loyalty? 


for the past ten years, more or less, young 
people have been complaining bitterly 
about their inability to “get started’ in life, 
chiefly to find employment. Growing into man- 
hood and womanhood at a time of acute finan- 
cial and economic depression, they have been 
called, with more than a little justification, the 
“lost generation.” 

But these conditions are now rapidly chang- 
ing. The boom created by Government-financed 
defense preparations has caused prices to soar 
and the demand for labor of all kinds markedly 
to increase. 

This situation has been responsible for 
Some unpleasant employer-employee relations. 
Whereas during the depression workers virtu- 
ally had to beg for jobs, the supply of labor is 
diminishing and the shoe is now on the other 
foot. Especially members of the white-collar 
class are deserting the positions they may have 
held in some instances throughout the decade 
that marked capitalism’s decline, to “work in 
defense” for much higher wages. The young- 
er people in particular are flitting from job to 
job in order to obtain greater pay. 

This condition in itself may be defended on 
the ground that the worker is entitled to what- 
ever wage he can get. Even though the young 
workers, men and women, may conveniently 
overlook the training a particular employer 
may have granted them. But the deplorable 
feature is the manner in which the employees 
are coming to treat their employers, because 
theirs is now the whip-hand. The growing 
“vou don’t dare fire me” attitude is used as an 
excuse for laziness, irresponsibility and the 


The Corporative Order 
The Link in the Chain 


NE of man’s peculiar qualities, observable 

but difficult of explanation, is his ten- 
dency to gravitate to extremes. An apt illustra- 
tion is the swing from the absolutism of the 
eighteenth century to the Liberalism of the 
nineteenth and now back once more to State 
domination. It seems that by and large men 
ignore completely any middle ground. 

So also with social reforms. In all too many 
cases a mustard plaster is prescribed for a 
deep-seated disease, and surgery for a minor 
dislocation. This one fact has been, and will no 
doubt continue to be, a deterring influence in 
the institution of a corporative order of society. 
To some, vocational organization is the nostrum 
that will cure all social, economic, political and 
even moral disorders, while to others it is not 
even a specific. That it has a function between 
these two extremes apparently has been lost 
sight of by both friend and foe. Perhaps this 
is the reason for the atavistic, and rather mis- 
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slovenly performance of assigned tasks. And 
as soon as better paying jobs are discovered by 
such employees a great many have no compunc- 
tion in merely phoning their place of work to 
say they are quitting immediately. 

Loyalty to employers is indeed unfashionable 
now, especially among the younger workers. 
Likewise the notion that the workingman owes 
a full day’s work to his employer. “Getting 
by” is now the major objective in all too many 
instances, and threatening to quit is the popu- 
lar practice. 

We would remind young people of their obli- 
gations as workers. To resign a position is 
not in itself disloyal; but to treat an empoyer 
contemptuously, particularly without cause, is 


reprehensible. In the long run, loyalty pays 
dividends. 


_ An analysis of the problems to be discussed 
in the youth meetings of the Central Verein 
convention at New York City on Aug. 16-20, 
occupies the major part of the July-August ac- 
tivities letter to youth societies. Rev. Edward 
A. Bruemmer, second vice-president of the C. 
V., requests as large an attendance as possible 
at the various youth features of the assembly. 

The topics listed for discussion include: 1. the re- 
lationship of the youth organizations to the Cath. Youth 
Bureau of the Natl. Cath. Welfare Conf.; 2. the neces- 
sity of local organizations paying their per capita tax 
to the C. V.; 3. recommendations concerning what more 
should be done for the young men in military service; 
4. the committees each youth group should maintain; 
5. vocational guidance; 6. necessity of developing study 
club activity; 7. methods of informing the youth direc- 
tor concerning those “who should be receiving the 
monthly activities letters.” 


leading word, “guild,” so frequently used to 
designate the vocational system. 

Vocational organizations, called by whatever 
name, do not make a complete social system; 
they are but links in the chain that is society. 
The primary link or unit is the family. How- 
ever, as a man becomes less dependent upon his 
parents he comes in contact with secondary 
units, notably vocational organizations. He re- 
alizes, as Edward Quinn points out in the Lon- 
don Tablet, that “he must exercise some func- 
tion in the world and make his own personal 
contribution to the welfare of his fellow men, 
for whom society exists.” Then, “having chos- 
en his function or, better, having realized in 
what his vocation consists, he finds it advan- 
tageous to unite with others of the same pro- 
fession or trade.” Ideally, the vocational or- 
ganization should exist to develop the abilities 
of its members in such a way that their own 
nature is perfected and the welfare of the 
whole community promoted. 
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The third link in the chain is the State which 
“must respect the lesser societies with their 
own proper aims, and provide them with the 
means necessary to attain those aims in their 
own way.” Or put another way, the State sets 
up the order, “creates the forms in which the 
members independently, and on their own initi- 
ative, provide for their welfare and thence in 

association with the organs of the State for the 
~ common weal.” 

The author of the article referred to, “Socie- 
ties, Associations and the State,” considers the 
State the last in the hierarchy of societies, but 
pays little attention to the Church. True, the 


A List of Social, Economic, etc. Terms 


CHRISTIAN DEMOCRACY: Long subject to 
various interpretations, the term has in later 
years come to be synonymous with Catholic 
Action. In the Encyclical on Christian Democ- 
racy (Jan. 18, 1901), Leo XIII warns against 
“nerverting the name of Christian Democracy 
to political ends” and demands ‘“‘that the Catho- 
lic zeal for the relief and elevation of the lower 
orders must be absolutely in harmony with the 
mind of the Church, and accurately correspond 
with the pattern she continually sets before 
us.” Adding: “Whether such aims are to be 
designated by the name of Popular Christianity 
or Christian Democracy is a very small mat- 
ter. | 

CHRISTIAN SOCIALISM. As used by Baron Vo- 
gelsang and others of the Christian Social 
School, the term denotes a system opposed both 
to Marxian and State Socialism, which stresses 
the social nature of man and the organic con- 
cept of society, sublimated by the revealed law. 
The same term, adopted by various religious 
groups of England and America, applies to ef- 
forts for the amelioration of the condition of 
the poor and the benefit of labor, based on 
Christian rather than Marxian concepts. 

CLASS: In general, a division, rank or status. 
The term is more popularly applied to the gra- 
dations in society, not on the occupational 
principle, but rather on the social. 

CLEARING HOovusE: Institution designed to 
effect simplicity and economy in exchange. 
Representatives of participating banks gather 
to present one another with checks, bills of ex- 
change, drafts, matured notes and bond cou- 
pons, drawn upon these banks. A balance is 
struck and the debit balances paid by the debtor 
banks to the creditor banks; most often the 
transaction is merely one of bookkeeping, no 
funds being used. 

_COLLECTIVE BARGAINING: A procedure of 
discussion or negotiation between two parties 
or groups, generally between employer and em- 
ployees regarding conditions of work. The 
right of labor to bargain collectively has been 
repeatedly proclaimed by the Church and es- 
pecially by the popes of more recent years. 

COLLECTIVISM: The reaction to eighteenth 
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Church is not in the direct line of the various 
societies mentioned, but at the same time 
should influence the actions of all of them. As 
the interpreter of the revealed law and the 
champion of the natural law, the Church has an 
unmistakable function in enunciating moral 
principles that should be closely integrated in 
the activities of the family, corporations of 
every kind and the State. 

But the important point is that the voca- 
tional association is by itself neither a cure-all 
nor a useless remedy; rather is it an important 
and necessary part of a larger sphere in which 
its function is clear and definite. 


and nineteenth century Liberalism. The oppo- 
site of Individualism, it is the generic term for 
a social trend, utopian in many respects, for 
comprehensive schemes of authoritarian domi- 
nation such as Communism, Bolshevism, syndi- 
calism and to an extent Socialism. As such, of 
course, it is vigorously condemned by all Chris- 
tian sociologists and by the papal encyclicals. 
Economically speaking, collectivism is a form 
of Socialism that would place all means of pro- 
duction and distribution, land, capital, etc., in 
the hands of the State, “operated by the gen- 
eral will for the common good.” 

COLLISION OF RIGHTS, DUTIES: When two or 
more rights or duties stand in opposition or 
“collide,” the greater must always prevail. 
Thus a person forbidden to worship God by 
civil law would not be bound to such a measure 
but by the higher law of God. 

COMBINATION: A uniting of persons, or- 
ganizations, associations, etc., to achieve 
some specific industrial or economic objective. 
Combination generally results in monopoly 
prices, as it is intended primarily to limit com- 
petition among the members. Examples include 
syndicates, employers’ associations, trusts and 
cartels. The term is applied less frequently to 
other types of associations, as, for example, la- 
bor unions. 

COMMERCE: The exchange of goods, property 
or merchandise of any kind, most often by 
means of money. The word is generally used 
to signify large-scale economic transactions 
from one community, State or nation to an- 
other. 

_COMMERCIALISM: The inordinate concentra- 
tion upon value in terms of money, the tendency 
to prostitute a commodity, good, service, utili- 
ty, or movement for financial gain. As such the 
word has a condemnatory meaning. In this 
sense commercialism became dominant in the 
early stages of industrialism, primarily because 
men ignored the fundamental precepts of mo- 
rality as applied to business and economic en- 
deavor in general. 

COMMERCIAL PAPER: Negotiable paper, such 
as drafts, bills of exchange, promissory notes, 
bank checks, etc., issued in the due course of 
business. 


mmc: Le APls 


CATHOLIC SOCIAL ACTION 


RIESTS in the rural areas of the States of 
Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma, Colorado, 
Iowa and Missouri assembled at St. Benedict’s 
College, Atchison, Kan., for an eleven-day con- 
ference, beginning July 21st, on problems af- 
fecting their labors, whether of a spiritual or 
material nature. 
The conference was arranged by Rev. Gilbert Wol- 


ters, O.S.B., head of the Department of Sociology at 
St. Benedict’s. 


[NX spite of the war and the consequent loss of 

a number of its strong supporters, the Indi- 
an Summer School was held at Bangalore, from 
May 18th to June Ist as usual. The following 
appeal had been issued: 

“The Catholic Summer School has been functioning 
for the last five years and contributing greatly to the 
forward march of the Catholic Church in India. At 
one time it was feared that its activities would have 
to be suspended for the duration of the war; but in 


view of the importance of the work, it has been decided 
that the sessions will continue.” 


HEN the Liverpool Catholic Action Col- 
lege was opened about two and a half 
years ago, it was regarded as something of an 
adventure, one of those adventures of the spirit 
likely to be regarded askance by those “busy 
about many things,” said Archbishop Downey, 
when he opened the new session of the College 
in Cathedral Buildings, Liverpool, on a Sunday 
in May. 

The college, he remarked, began with an ambitious 
program, of which social service, so much stressed by 
the last and present Popes, was the core, the basis 
being Catholic doctrine. The work has been carried 
out with remarkable success, though it has had to be 
limited owing to the war, which has played havoc even 
with the courses in the universities. The program still 
remains very comprehensive and, though it was not 
possible to have the same number of students or the 
same number of lecturers, the work, which he con- 
sidered essential, is being carried on thanks to the zeal 
of those responsible for the college. 


is i ‘HE May issue of Blackfriars contains an 
interesting article on “England’s Recep- 
tion of Rerum novarum,” by Fr. Philip Hughes. 
Apparently it was not very exciting. The Lon- 
don Tablet of the day had no words of comment, 
and only three articles are mentioned, two in 
the Jesuit Month, by Fr. Herbert Lucas and 
Fr. Joseph Rickaby, and, of course, Cardinal 
Manning’s great article in the Dublin Review. 
Cardinal Manning was in his eighty-fourth year and 
near to death. For many years after little more is 
heard of the encyclicals, and Manning’s successor left 
it on record that he thought that “during this last short 
period of the Cardinal’s long life the process of senile 
decay had set in.’”’ But the labor leader, Ben Tillett, in 
the month after the issue of the encyclical had writ- 
ten: “I have just been reading the Pope’s letter—a very 
courageous one indeed, one that will test good Catho- 
lies much more effectively than any exhortation to re- 
ligious worship.” 


REVIEW 


UNDER the auspices of the National Catho- 

lic Rural Life Conference, the second an- 
nual Rural Life Summer School was conducted 
in St. John’s University, Collegeville, Minn., 
for ten days beginning July 14th. The school 
was attended primarily by priests in country 
districts and rural lay leaders. Heading the 
list of instructors were Most Rev. Aloisius J. 
Muench, Bishop of Fargo, and Most Rev. Vin- 
cent J. Ryan, Bishop of Bismarck, both in 
North Dakota. 

The conferences, directed by Rev. Martin Schirber, 
O.S.B., were also addressed by Rt. Rev. Msgr. Luigi G. 
Ligutti, executive secretary of the N. C. R. L. C., Rey. 
John Rawe, S.J., of New York, and several members 


of the faculties of St. John’s University and the State 
College of Agriculture. 


FREEMASONRY 


ROM “Brother” Franklin D. Roosevelt the 
Mystic Order of the Veiled Prophets of the 
Enchanted Realm received fraternal greetings 
and best wishes on the occasion of its four-day 
convention held in St. Louis in June. The mem- 
bers of the Grotto, a masonic organization, are 
“devoted to the more abundant pursuit of hap- 
piness.” “Brother” Roosevelt is a Prophet 
(member) in good standing of Tri-Po-Bed 
Grotto at Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
In his letter the President stated his fellow members 
are “entitled to a good time.” Some seven or eight 


thousand Prophets from all sections of the country par- 
ticipated in the convention. 


PERSONALIA 


IONEER in rural extension work, the Rev. 
George M. Nell, of Island Grove, Ill., has 
received a tribute from H'xtension Service Re- 
view, monthly published by the United States 
Department of Agriculture. The article con- 
gratulates Fr. Nell for his efforts to provide im- 
proved roads and better facilities for delivery 
of farm products; modern methods of seeding 
and cultivating, insect and disease control and 
livestock improvement; checking of soil erosion 
and loss; better crop yields; increased church 
attendance; utilization of drama to prevent and 
solve local rural problems; and development of 
4-H clubs. 


In addition, the article describes how the priest, in 
the 21 years he has been stationed in Jasper County, 
Ill., has co-operated with the extension program of the 
Federal Government and “has led rural folks to a more 
prosperous and happier existence, as well as deepening 
the spiritual character of his parish.” 


T O New Brunswick belongs the distinction 
of establishing the first Ministry of 
Health in the British Empire, reports the Do- 
minion Department of Mines and Resources. 
The occupant of the office is Dr. W. F. Roberts, 
a native of Saint John, who had been elected 
to the provincial legislature in 1917 and be- 
came a pioneer in public health service work. 
The Great War had revealed the pressing need for 
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measures which would bring about a higher standard 
of physical and mental well-being among the people, 
and on assuming public office Dr. Roberts immediate- 
ly advocated the setting up of a central provincial 
authority under which could be co-ordinated medical 
services in all communities. He sponsored in the pro- 
vincial legislature of 1918 a Health Act embodying his 
reforms and upon the establishment of a Ministry of 
Health was chosen Minister. 


REGULATING PRICES AND HOURS 


FLORIDA has now been added to the States 

which prescribe minimum prices and maxi- 
mum hours for those engaged in the barber’s 
trade. The law, sponsored by the Florida State 
Association of Journeymen Barbers, went in- 
to effect on July 1. 

Similarly, the first wage order covering barbers was 
issued in Connecticut. For full-time work $18 a week 
for three-year operators, $15.50 for two-year operators 
and clerks, and $14.50 for one-year operators has been 
made obligatory. Curiously, a reduction from $4 to $3 
in the daily rate for part-time operators (those em- 
ployed one, two or three days a week) became effec- 
tive under the new order. Apprentices are to be paid 
$10 a week, porters and cleaners $15. Overtime is to 
be paid after 48 hours and not 46 hours as under a 
former order. 


SUBSTITUTES 


IREPROOF, washable stockings, socks and 

underwear of lustrous, silky texture are 
being made from seaweed, and may soon be on 
sale, thanks to the discovery of Professor J. B. 
Speakman, young scientist of Leeds University, 
and his staff. The new process, perfected after 
long and patient research, may prove to be the 
most important textile discovery of recent 
years. Its product will compete with wood- 
pulps and cotton. 


Experiments began some years ago with some of the 
400,000 tons of seaweed gathered annually from the 
Hebrides for the manufacture of iodine. The alginic 
acid was easily extracted and made into rayon thread, 
but the fabric woven from it, like some of Germany’s 
ersatz fabrics, dissolved in water when attempts were 
made to wash it. A secret process, developed by Pro- 
fessor Speakman, has, however, overcome this diffi- 
culty. 


May Day 


[NAUGURATED by Socialists with the inten- 

tion of demonstrating the powers of Labor, 
May Day was this year celebrated in unoccu- 
pied France as a legal holiday, called “Day of 
eon of the Classes and of Social Con- 
cord.” 


In a broadcast to the nation Marshal Pétain explained 
the new law of professional organization which is be- 
ing worked out to solve the relation between capital and 
labor. “Abandoning entirely the principle of workers’ 
and employers’ coalitions arrayed one against another,” 
he said, “our new order will form groups comprising all 
the members of the same calling—employers, tech- 
nicians and workers. The centre of the group will no 
longer be the social class—workers or employers—but 
the common interest of all those who participate in the 
Same enterprise.” 

The marshal said that when the new order had been 
worked out, “then the union of the nation will cease to 
Sea deceptive formula and become a beneficent re- 
ality.’ 
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CHILD LABOR AMENDMENT 


R ESOLUTIONS, to ratify the child labor 
amendment to the Federal Constitution, 
were introduced during this year in the legisla- 
tures of Delaware, Massachusetts, New York 
and Texas. All four were defeated, for the 
seventh time in Texas, the eighth time in New 
York, and the ninth time in Massachusetts. 
All told sixteen States have refused to ratify the 
amendment. Since their legislatures have adjourned 
the regular session, there is no likelihood of any new 
attempt to force the issue, at least for the present. 


MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP 


L&4st year’s revenues of the Department of 
Lighting, City of Seattle, were $6,273,199, 
an increase of $144,456 over 1939. According 
to the same report, operating expenses, less de- 
preciation, were $2,102,397, an increase of $66,- 
616, which went largely to increased wages. 
The average wage of the plant’s employees is 
$172.90 a month, and they work forty hours a 
week. During 1940 the “all-electric rate” was 
introduced, providing residents of Seattle with 
electric energy for all domestic purposes except 
house heating at a cost of only $5 for 370 kilo- 
watt-hours per month. 

Unlike the private companies, Seattle’s municipal 
system liquidates its bonded indebtedness. Since 1904 
it has redeemed nearly $22,000,000 worth of bonds en- 
tirely from revenues, and in 1940 it redeemed $1,704,- 
000 worth. “Of course,” says the spokesman for the 
private companies, “they pay no taxes.” City Light 


paid taxes and made contributions to the cost of goy- 
ernment to the tune of $577,640. 


EQUAL RIGHTS 


JOINT Senate Resolution introduced May 1, 

1941, by Senator Scott Lucas, of Illinois, 
proposes an amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States relative to sex-disqualifica- 
tion removal. It reads: “No person within the 
United States, or any place subject to the juris- 
diction thereof, shall be disqualified from the 
exercise of any public function, or from being 
appointed to or holding any civil or judicial 
office, or to be precluded or debarred from en- 
tering or carrying on any occupation, profes- 
sion, vocation, or employment, or be exempt 
from liability to serve as a juror, on account of 
sex or marriage.” 


According to the Chicago Tribune, this amendment 
was endorsed by the Women’s Bar Association of IIli- 
nois; on the other hand, Mrs. Burnita Shelton Mat- 
thews, legal counsel of the National Woman’s Party, a 
practicing attorney and former president of the Na- 
tional Association of Women Lawyers, says of S. J. 
Res. 72: “The ‘Sex-Disqualification Removal’ amend- 
ment known as S. J. Res. 72 would leave most of the 
discriminations against women unremoved. It would 
give women a few rights, but not full equal rights. 
Hence the Equal Rights amendment is preferable, as it 
stipulates broadly that ‘men and women shall have 
equal rights throughout the United States and every 
place subject to its jurisdiction.’ To incorporate in 
the Constitution the ‘Sex-Disqualification Removal’ 
amendment instead of the Equal Rights amendment 


would be like giving a h | 
is este ie g a crumb where a full loaf of bread 
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LEGAL MINIMUM WAGE 


AN administrative order issued in June by 

» General Philip B. Fleming, Wage-Hour 
chief, fixes 3714c an hour as the minimum wage 
for the textile industry, effective June 30. By 
Government estimate, wages of about 300,000 
workers will be increased, the largest number 
ever to have pay raised by an administrative 
order. Pay of the lowest scale workers at the 
standard 40 hours will jump from $13 to $15 
a week. Altogether, about 650,000 are em- 
ployed by the textile industry. 

'_ The first textile wage order under the Wage-Hour 
Law called for payment of at least 324c an hour, and 
increased the wage rates of about 175,000 workers. It 
went into effect Oct. 24, 1939. The Cotton Textile Code 


of NRA called for payment of 30c an hour in the 
South and 324¢c an hour in New England. 


THE AMERICAN FAMILY 


FAMILIES have become smaller in the Unit- 

ed States, but the number of family units 
—important in gauging potential markets—has 
increased, according to the U. S. Bureau of the 
Census’ study of average population per occu- 
pied dwelling unit. The average family in 1940 
was composed of 3.8 persons, as compared with 
4.1 in 1930 and 4.6 in 1900. The rate of de- 
cline was faster in the past decade than in pre- 
ceding ones, and dropped 8 percent or .3 of a 
person as against .2 of person in previous ten- 
year periods. 

The decline in size since the turn of the century can 
be attributed to the declining birth rate and the set- 
ting up of separate establishments where two or more 
families lived together as one unit. Latest census fig- 
ures for 1940 put the urban family unit at 3.6 persons, 
the rural at 4.0 persons. Largest families clustered in 
the South Atlantic and East South Central States. 
North Carolina led all the States with an average fa- 
mily of 4.5 persons; smallest size was on the Pacific 
Coast, where 3.2 persons made up the family unit. 


DIVORCE 


4 i HE pastoral issued by Msgr. Mario Besson, 

Bishop of Lausanne, Geneva and Fribourg, 
on the 650th anniversary of the Swiss Con- 
federation, warns against “the fatal wound in- 
flicted by divorce.” The daily average of 85 
marriages, Bishop Besson said, is offset by a 
daily average of 10 divorces; and this means 
that every year more than 3,600 couples who 
had “sworn fidelity until death” are declared 
free to remarry by the Swiss Courts. 


“In the French section of Switzerland, Fribourg and 
Valais, the two Cantons having a Catholic majority had 
30 and 13 divorces respectively which,” Bishop Besson 
commented, “is too high a number for Catholic com- 
munities. But in distinctly non-Catholic sections, the 
figures were: Neuchatel, 141; Vaud, 264; Geneva, 311. 
In the Cantons of Valais and Fribourg there were 3,000 
baptisms, as compared with 1,800 funerals; but in the 
Canton of Vaud there were 207 more burials than 
births; in Neuchatel, 286; in Geneva, 539.” | 

The wrong kind of press, theatre and cinema un- 
doubtedly causes great harm, the Bishop said, but the 
main cause for the divorce evil is “the lack of spiritual 
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MECHANIZATION OF FARMS 
OW rapidly the mechanization of farming 
1S proceeding, the sale of farm implements 
and equipment in Canada in recent years dem- 
onstrates. 


According to official figures, such sales aggregated 
$47,595,154 in 1940, an increase of 40 percent over 1939. 


FARM CHEMURGY 


e ] ‘HE market for soybean flour in food prod- 

ucts, as distinct from stock feed, plastics, 
and other non-food uses, is still infinitesimally 
small, but it is growing steadily. Last year, 
U. 8S. food industries used about 3,000,000 Ibs. 
of soy flour, which was less than 1 percent of 
total wheat flour consumed. 

Only within the past half dozen years have proces- 
sors learned how to treat soybeans to make them pal- 
atable. After dehulling, beans for human food are now 
commonly debittered by a process individual to the par- 
ticular mill, guarded as a state secret. Thus is re- 
moved the flavor which a Manchu considers the real 
delicacy of the legume, but which an American dis- 
likes. Another processing trick “sets” the fatty acids 
and so prevents rancidity. An Army quartermaster’s 
contract for soups, let to the Quaker Oats Co., speci- 
fied a sizable content of soy grits, a coarse form of 
the flour. Specification is said to have been developed 
by the U. S. Bureau of Home Economics. 


DECENTRALIZATION OF INDUSTRY 


AR EXAS, the largest wool and mohair pro- 

ducing State in the country, has at last 
made its start in producing woolen goods. The 
Cen-Tex Wool and Mohair Company of San 
Marcos, first established to scour wool, has in- 
stalled 35 carloads of machinery and is set for 
the manufacture of comforters filled with 100 
percent virgin wool. This company will also 
manufacture blankets and later will probably 
branch out into other lines. 

The Robert R. Pent Company of Philadelphia has in- 
stalled machinery in a woolen topping mill at New 
Braunfels. This is the first topping mill in the South- 
west. Its capacity is 50,000 pounds of wool per week. 
This company has a contract to provide the Cen-Tex 
plant with 800,000 pounds of 12-month combing wool 
annually. The third Texas mill is at Eldorado. It was 
established by the West Texas Woolen Mill Company. 
ty will manufacture comforters, blankets, and other tex- 
tiles. 


HOME CRAFT 


O NE of the outstanding features of the youth 

training movement in Nova Scotia, as con- 
ducted jointly by the Nova Scotia Department 
of Agriculture and the Federal Department of 
Labor, has been the large number of young 
women of the rural districts trained during the 
past two or three years in various phases of 
home craft. 


This training has been provided through the medium 
of the short courses, held in various districts through- 
out the province, with a month’s course of a more ad- 
vanced nature given during the winter at the Agricul- 
tural college at Truro. This training in home craft 
takes in all phases of home making and home manage- 
ment. 


HISTORIC ASSP UD TES) A NOs 


REV. SIMON SAENDERL, C.Ss.R., 


INDIAN MISSIONARY 


I. 


HE first German missionaries among the 

Indians in the United States were Jesuit 

Fathers who labored successfully among 
the Redmen of Arizona and Lower California 
from 1687 until 1790. At least twenty Jesuit 
Fathers were engaged in civilizing the Indians 
of that area during this period.') 

The first German missionary among the 
Indians in this country in the nineteenth centu- 
ry was Rev. Joseph Anthony Lutz who minis- 
tered to various tribes in Kansas, Nebraska, 
Illinois and Wisconsin from 1828 to 1831.7) 
Frederick Rese, first Bishop of Detroit, was 
the second Indian missionary of German de- 
scent; in 1830 and again in 1832 he visited the 
Indians of Wisconsin and Michigan.?) These 
two Indian missionaries were followed, in 1832, 
by the Redemptorist Father Simon Sanderl, 
who was to enjoy even greater success. 

The Rev. Simon Sdnderl was born at Mal- 
gersdorf, a parish of the Diocese of Passau in 
Bavaria, Germany, on Sept. 30, 1800. Ordained 
a priest on June 2, 1825, he labored for three 
years as a secular priest of his Diocese. In 
1828 Father Sinderl entered the Congregation 
of the Most Holy Redeemer, making his pro- 
fession the following year. Three years later 
he came to the United States to establish a new 
province of his Congregation.‘) 

The Very Rev. Frederick Rese, Vicar Gen- 
eral of the Diocese of Cincinnati, while visit- 
ing Vienna in 1829, had become acquainted 
with the Redemptorist Fathers of the Austrian 
capital; he pleaded the cause of the neglected 
German Catholics so successfully that the Fath- 
er Provincial of the Redemptorists determined 
to send some of his priests and brothers to 
America. Three years were to elapse, how- 
ever, before the first band of missionaries were 
ready to embark on this great enterprise.) 
The group, consisting of three priests and three 
lay brothers, included Father Sanderl, superior 


1) Catholic Encyclopedia, Vol. VI, p. 478; Heim- 
bucher, Max. Orden und Kongregationen der katho- 
poe Kirche, 2. ed., Vol. III, Paderborn, 1908, pp. 

iin: Saints ae percried in Central-Blatt and So- 
cial Justice, Vol. , ril-August, 1988, pp. 18-20, 
58-56, 89-92, 125. : cal ie 

3) These trips were recounted in Central Blatt and 
Social Justice, Vol. XXV, February, 1933, pp. 848-50. 

2) Holweck, F. G. Drei Pioniere aus der Kongre- 
gation der Redemptoristen. In Pastoral-Blatt, 54. 
Jahrgang, August, NEPAD), fa, 1a1B., 

5) See Berichte. der Leopoldinen-Stiftung im Kai- 
sernthum Oesterreich, Vol. V, pp. 19-20. Letter of Rev. 
Joseph Passerat, C.Ss.R., to Father Rese, Vienna, Mar. 
5, 1832. In Cincinnati Archives, still unpublished, 
Quoted by F. V. O’Daniel, O.P., Rev. Rt. Rev. Edw. 
Dominic Fenwick, Cincinnati, UPADS Soy, Aula sok 


of the missionaries, Father Francis Xavier 
Hatscher, Father Francis Xavier Tschenhens, 
Brother James Koller, a native of Friedlgrub 
in Bavaria, Brother Aloysius Schuh, of Hild- 
mannsfeld in Baden, and Brother Wenceslaus 
Witopill, of Schildrowitz in Moravia. 

Father Sinderl describes the ocean voyage in 
a letter written in New York on June 23, 1832, 
and printed in the Berichte der Leopoldinen- 
Stiftung, of Vienna.°®) 

The missionary writes: “We set out on 
March 6th last from Vienna for Trieste, to em- 
bark from that port on a ship bound for New 
York ; the conditions of the time suggested such 
a route. But since the ship which was to con- 
vey us to New York had sailed the day before 
we arrived in Trieste, we were compelled to 
wait until April 15th, when we boarded the 
brig ‘Potomac.’ The captain had contracted to 
furnish our board and lodging (the luggage to 
be transported free of charge) for the sum of 
one hundred Spanish thalers each. 

“The ship sailed quietly down the Adriatic, 
driven by a moderate wind, carrying us oppo- 
site the Gulf of Taranto by April 22nd. Hence- 
forth we encountered only adverse winds, for 
the most part, until we reached Gibraltar, so 
that we made slow progress. On April 26th 
we stopped between Malta and Sicily and to- 
wards evening sighted the island of Pantel- 
leria. However, a strong wind that rose in the 
night prevented the ship from moving forward, 
in fact threatening to propel it upon a sand- 
bank. The winds blew with such velocity that 
for three days the ship could not proceed, being 
forced to cruise off Girgenti [Sicily]. On May 
9th we neared the coast of Spain, opposite Car- 
thagena, while the morning of May 14th we 
passed on to Gibraltar. However, the prevail- 
ing west winds made it impossible to proceed 
through the straits, and the ship had to enter 
port. It lay at anchor there until May 18th, 
but we were kept on board because of a seven- 
day quarantine restriction imposed on all ships 
coming from countries infested by the cholera. 

“On May 18th favorable winds sprung up 
and more than forty ships left the port of Gib- 
raltar at the same time, passing through the 
straits. Since the winds were so greatly in our 
favor, this required only a few hours and by af- 
ternoon we had already lost sight of the coasts 
of Africa and Spain. For the next seventeen 
days we enjoyed favorable winds, and a result 
had covered one-third of the distance from Gib- 
raltar to New York by June 3rd. However, the 
next day our ship encountered that great cur- 
rent that flows in a large curve northward from 
Florida into the ocean. Furthermore, we had 
to battle for four days and four nights against 
tornadoes which threw up giant waves; the 


6) Vol. V, pp. 20-28. We translate this from the 
age! in Pastoral-Blatt, Jahr. 54, July, 1920, pp. 97- 
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constant rocking of the ship caused us voy- 
agers to experience nausea, dizziness and spells 
of vomiting. 

“Finally, on June 20th, the ship entered the 
port of New York, where we disembarked 
quickly, coming at once into the city. We in- 
tend to remain here a few days to rest before 
continuing our trip; we shall go by way of 
Albany and Buffalo to Detroit, where we 
shall wait for further instructions from Bishop 
Fenwick.*) On June 21st, the feast of Corpus 
Christ, we priests said our first masses in the 
New World. 

“Postscript: A minute ago (June 23rd) the 
pastor of the Catholic Church of New York 
paid me a visit in our lodgings, proposing in 
the name of his Bishop—now absent on a visi- 
tation tour—that one of our Fathers remain 
to care for the German Catholics of New York. 
I replied that we were not authorized to do so, 
Since we have been placed under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Bishop of Cincinnati. There reside 
in New York at least one thousand German 
Catholics who are like sheep without a shep- 
herd. Many immigrants are unable to learn 
English. We have conversed with quite a num- 
ber of them; they come from the Tyrol, Ba- 
varia, Alsace, etc., and complain greatly about 
their spiritual destitution. One of the priests 
stationed here speaks a little German, but he 
has charge of nearly five thousand English Ca- 
tholics and cannot devote much time to the Ger- 
mans. The French Catholics are no better off 
and this spiritual neglect gives Protestant 
preachers an opportunity to pervert some of 
them. The long sea voyage has had one good 
effect, in that we had a chance to study Eng- 
lish and to make considerable progress in 
speaking the language, due to constant prac- 
tice; this will be of substantial value for us 
since much English is spoken, we are informed, 
in the territory of Michigan where we will be 
stationed for the time being. God may dis- 
pose of us according to His pleasure. We are 
ready to go to any corner of the world and 
none of us will live to draw down upon him- 
self the disgrace of being numbered among the 
builders of a tower who lay the foundation but 
are unable to complete their undertaking.” 

Father Sander! discusses the trip to Cincin- 
nati and their ultimate destination in a letter 
dated from Detroit on Aug. 28, 1832.8) He 
writes: “We set out from New York on the eve- 
ning of June 28th aboard a steamer bound for 
Albany; we intended to reach the lakes from 
the latter place by way of a canal. Day after 


7) From New York Father Sanderl wrote to Bishop 
Fenwick, on June 20, 1832. Letter still unpublished in 
Notre Dame Archives. Quoted by O’Daniel, Fenwick, 
pe. 407 n: 

8) This letter was originally printed at Vienna in 
the Berichte der Leopoldinen-Stiftung, Vol. V, pp. 28- 
28, and reprinted in Pastoral-Blatt, July, 1920, pp. 98- 
99. The translation is from the reprint. 


day delivery of our luggage had been promised, 
but it was only on June 28th that we received 
it, after paying no less than seventy-eight Span- 
ish thalers duty ... From Buffalo we journeyed 
the two hundred miles to Cleveland, and thence 
on the Ohio canal to Chillicothe and Ports- 
mouth; on July 17th the steamer reached Cin- 
cinnati at two o’clock in the morning. 

“A few hours later we were at the diocesan 
seminary of that city. Bishop Fenwick was 
absent on a six-weeks visitation trip, but the 
Vicar General, Frederick Rese, received us with 
demonstrations of affection. It was decided 
that we should proceed to the Michigan terri- 
tory, where we would meet the Bishop. Father 
Xese asked that one of the Fathers remain in 
Cincinnati to take charge of the large congre- 
gation of German Catholics in the city; he like- 
wise wished to retain a lay brother to serve as 
a cook at the seminary, one who would intro- 
duce German cooking there. Accordingly I 
left Father Tschenhens and Brother James in 
Cincinnati, while the rest of us set out on July 
25th. We proceeded along the Miami canal to 
Sandusky, intending to reach Detroit from 
there by steamer. However, because the canal 
was not quite finished, we were compelled to 
travel on foot twenty-five German miles [i. e., a 
hundred American miles], on the worst road 
I have ever seen, through a country that is well- 
nigh a wilderness. Along the way we discov- 
ered two German settlements where many Ger- 
man Catholics live. Father Rese requested 
that one of the Fathers remain there for some 
time to hear the confessions of the Catholics. 
Father Hitscher stayed behind with Brother 
Aloysius in these two settlements,®) arriving 
later (on August 13th) in Detroit, which 
Brother Wenceslaus and I had reached on Aug- 
ust 2nd. 

“In Detroit I was told by the pastor, Father 
Richard,!°) that the Bishop plans to establish 
us there. A congregation of Canadian Catho- 
lics is located outside Detroit. There is a va- 
cant frame church and a dilapidated frame 
house, to which, however, a fine garden and 400 
acres of land are attached. The greater part 
of the estate is still covered with woods, but 
by cultivation it can be increased three or four 
times in value within a short period. The site 
is well adapted for a mission house, because the 
Detroit River connects the lakes at this point, 
and moreover, the estate is located a short dis- 


9) These two settlements were Norwalk and Tiffin, 
Ohio (Pastoral-Blatt, July, 1920, p. 101). Beck, Bern- 
hard, C.Ss.R. Goldenes Jubilaum des Wirkens der Re- 
demptoristenviter an der St. Philomena Kirche in 
Pittsburg und Umgegend nebst deren ersten Missi- 
onen in den Vereinigten Staaten Nord-Amerika’s. 
Pittsburgh, 1889, p. 11; Byrne, John F., C.Ss.R. The 
Redemptorist Centenaries, Philadelphia, 1982, p. 41. 

10) Father Sanderl refers to Rev. Gabriel Richard 
who from 1798 until his death Sept. 13, 1832, was pas- 
tor of the Catholic congregation at Detroit. See, con- 
cerning him, Catholic Encyclopedia, Vol. IV, pp. 758-59. 
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tance from the city. The congregation is will- 
ing to give us the land and buildings provided 
we assume the debt of about 800 Spanish tha- 
lers, say mass there every day, preach on Sun- 
days in French and maintain a school for the 
children. 

“On August 16th Bishop Fenwick arrived 
unexpectedly. He received us with demonstra- 
tions of true paternal love, expressing the wish 
that we take over the proffered estate; we could 
not easily find a more suitable place for a foun- 
dation, he said, from which to reach the mis- 
sions of northern Michigan, than that afforded 
from this location. The Bishop also expressed 
the desire that I write the Central Office [of 
the Leopoldine Foundation] in Vienna for a 
contribution of 4000 dollars, necessary to take 
over the estate and defray the costs of the need- 
ed buildings. By this letter I comply with his 
wish. The pious Bishop has a large and gener- 
ous heart but a small and poor purse; he him- 
self would have advanced the money had he 
been able to do so. He lives very frugally but 
the needs of his far-flung Diocese are enormous. 
His Lordship wishes me to stay at Green Bay 
during the winter; there is a new church being 
built in that community but thus far there is 
no resident priest.11) In addition, the Bishop 
wishes me to keep on the watch for a place that 
will eventually be better situated for our fu- 
ture establishment. Meanwhile, Father Tschen- 
hens remains in Cincinnati, while Father Hat- 
scher is here in Detroit, acting as an assistant 
to Father Richard. Therefore, I shall leave at 
the next opportunity for Mackinak and Green 
Bay, over 700 English miles from Detroit. 
Michigan and Louisiana (New Orleans) are 
the only countries where the French language 
rivals the English in usage; in all other States 
English predominates. 

“What shall I say about the large number of 
Catholics in this vicinity? There are more than 
people outside this country might imagine; 
however, the serious lack of priests and church- 
es renders the number less conspicuous. We 
came through the State of Ohio, in a semi- 
circle, finding in the towns, on the countryside 
and in the densest woods Catholics who be- 
wailed their condition, which prevents their re- 
ception of the holy sacraments and attendance 
at mass. The better situated among them 
would sell their property in order to settle near 
a church, whenever it would be built. Others, 
however, grow lukewarm for want of spiritual 
guidance and turn Protestant. 


(To be continued) 


JOHN M. LENHART, O.F.M.Cap. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


11) In June, 1831, Bishop Fenwick believed that 
Green Bay would be an excellent location for some of 
the Redemptorist Fathers whom he expected from Vi- 
enna (O’Daniel, p. 390). On July 18, 1832, he decided 
to send a Redemptorist Father and a brother to Green 
Bay (O’Daniel, p. 413). 
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COLLECTANEA 


RARITY has come into the possession of 
the Historical Library of the C. V. with a 
copy of a pamphlet contaming the act of in- 
corporation of the members of the German Ca- 
tholic Church of the Holy Trinity at Philadel- 
phia, published in German in that city in 1837. 

The original document of incorporation was 
executed at Philadelphia on the 4th of October, 
1788. On the 21st of April, 1837, the Deputy 
Secretary of State, J. Wallace, certified that the 
twenty-second paragraph of the act, printed in 
the leaflet on page eight, was a true and cor- 
rect copy of an amendment to the original act 
of incorporation as adopted on the 31st of 
March, 1837. 

The added section declares that the Church of Holy 
Trinity in the city of Philadelphia, the property of the 
“German Religious Society of Roman Catholics, shall 
exist as a German Roman Catholic Church and that in 
accordance with the act of incorporation the church shall 
continue as such as long as at least twenty regular, 
contributing members, who are entitled to vote in ac- 


cordance with said act of incorporation, shall demand 
(aulse” 


Among other ‘Catholic Notes,” published in 
the Ave Maria, issue of May 8, 1886, appeared 
this one: : 


“The Rev. Joseph Brammer, a prominent priest of 
the Diocese of Fort Wayne, whose efficiency and worth 
are praised wherever he is known, has been promoted 
to the office of Vicar-General, a position which he filled 
most acceptably during the Rt. Rey. Bishop’s recent ab- 
sence in Rome. Father Brammer is a native of Ger- 
many, and was reared in the Lutheran faith. He be- 
came a Catholic in 1859, and received holy orders in 
1868. For several years past he has been rector of the 
Cathedral.’’!) 


Another priest of the same Diocese was like- 
wise considered worthy of exceptional praise 
py the Ava Maria’s editor, the late Rev. D. E. 
Hudson, C.S.C. It is the issue of May 29, 1886, 
has yielded the following account: 


“The Rev. A. B. Oechtering, the esteemed rector of 
St. Joseph’s Church, Mishawaka, Ind., celebrated on the 
19th inst. the silver jubilee, or twenty-fifth anniversary, 
of his ordination to the sacred priesthood. The occa- 
sion was fittingly made one of great rejoicing. A Sol- 
emn High Mass of Thanksgiving was sung by Father 
Oechtering, in the presence of the Rt. Rev. Bishops 
Dwenger of Fort Wayne, and Rademacher of Nashville, 
about forty priests of the diocese, and an immense con- 
gregation of devoted parishioners and lay friends from 
abroad. During Mass Bishop Dwenger preached an 
appropriate sermon on ‘The Sacred Priesthood,’ in 
which he referred in terms of well-deserved praise to 
the grand work accomplished through the energy, de- 
votedness, and zeal of the reverend subject of the day’s 
rejoicings. In the afternoon, at a banquet given to the 
clergy of the diocese, addresses of congratulation and 
several handsome offerings were made to Father Oech- 
tering as expressions of the esteem and affection en- 
tertained towards him by his parishioners and_ his 
brethren of the clergy. It was indeed a happy day 
in the life of a worthy priest, whose labors in the cause 
of religion have been signally blessed; and we earnest- 
ly hope that health and length of days may be his, 
while a larger sphere of action may be given him, 


within which to continue his noble work j i 
golden jubilee.’2 aa 


1) Loe. cit., p. 448. 


2) Ibid., p. 518. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Received for Review 


Schmiedeler, Rev. Edgar, O.S.B. The Rural South: 
Problem or Prospect? Social Action Series 
No. 18. Social Action Dept., N.C.W.C. 
Wash., D. C., 1940. p.c., 32 p. Price 5 cts. 

Meyer, Dr. med. Otto. Neue Wege i. d. Krankheitsbe- 
handlung. Savoy Book Publ., Inc., N. Ye 

_ 1941. p.c., 72 p.° Price 50 cts. 

Notre dimanche chretien. Instruction Pastorale de Mgr. 
VEvéque de Saint-Jean-de-Québec. L’Ecole 
Sociale Populaire, Montreal, 1940. p. c., 32 
p. Price 15 sous. 

Defense and the Consumer. Institute for Consumer 
Education. Public Affairs Committee, Ine., 
N. Y., 1941. p.c., 32 p. Price 10 cts. 

Leonarda, Sr. M., S.L. Days of Danger. An Unofficial 
Diary of Missionary Life During Thirteen 
Months of the Sino-Japanese War. St. Co- 
lumban’s Foreign Mission Society, St. Colum- 
bans, Neb., 1940. p.c., 84 p. Price 15 cts. 

Duffey, Wm. R., M.A. Voice and Delivery. Training 
of Mind, Voice and Body for Speech. B. 
Herder Book Co., St. Louis, 1941. Cloth, 
417 p. Price $2.50. 


Reviews 


Ryan, Rt. Rev. Msgr. John A., D.D., LL.D., Litt. D. So- 
cial Doctrine in Action. Harper and Broth- 
ers, pp. 290. Price $3. 

LTHOUGH it does not lack the intimacy of 
a biography, this book is much more, for 
it adequately portrays the many active years of 

a true champion of social and economic re- 

forms. The author’s career began shortly be- 

fore the publication of the encyclicals of Pope 

Leo XIII. For that reason the development of 

his own attitudes parallels the rising interest 

on the part of the Church in problems of our 
industrial age, and it also spans the trend to- 
ward social legislation in America. He is one 
of the staunchest supporters of such legislation. 

Not only has Monsignor Ryan admirably 
traced the various men, trends, and events that 
have contributed to the refining of his social 
doctrines, but in the process he has clearly ex- 
posed his own position at each successive stage. 
One follows a definite development of thought 
up to the publication of “A Living Wage’ and 
the scene is even better laid by the time of his 
book, “Distributive Justice.”’ Right from the 
beginning, however, the solid ethical principles 
which make his doctrine especially valuable 
are in evidence. Zest is added to the recounting 
by the very fact that being brave enough to ap- 
ply these principles to modern problems has 
often placed him under fire. He has always 
been well able to defnd his stand. 

In “Social Doctrine In Action” vital prob- 
lems of national and international importance 
have been treated with a thoroughness and defi- 
niteness that makes the book of interest to stu- 
dents of economic questions and men in pub- 
lic life. At the same time its clear, attractive 
presentation guarantees this book universal ac- 
claim. J. HARRINGTON, S.J. 


Mt. St. Michael’s, 
Spokane, Wash. 
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Nielen, Rev. Josef Maria. The Earliest Christian Lit- 
urgy. Tr. by Rev. Patrick Cummins, O.S.B. 
St. Louis, B. Herder Book Co., 1941, X, 416 
pp. Price $3.00. 

The liturgical movements and revivals of 
recent times have been trying to recapture 
the spirit of the ancient liturgy of the Church. 
We have been taken back many hundreds of 
years to witness the liturgy of more fervent and 
perhaps happier days. Reviewing the history 
of the liturgy, we have also seen its glorious 
culmination in Rome under the leadership of 
the great Benedictine, St. Gregory the Great. 
From that day, when the stations were all be- 
ing actively observed, when the liturgy was a 
part of the Church’s life more intimately than 
ever before or after, when everything beauti- 
ful contributed its generous part to the mag- 
nificence of public worship, from that day the 
liturgy has declined. The majesty of the litur- 
gy, even as we know it today, the solemnity of 
the Church’s Latin, and especially the moods 
of plain song fill the Catholic’s soul with home- 
sickness for the happier liturgical days that are 
passed. 

The liturgy of St. Gregory’s day was a liv- 
ing thing and it grew from a living source; its 
roots reached out for nourishment to Him from 
Whom came the life of the Church itself. The 
sources of the liturgy, of the Church’s prayer 
and worship, are the prayers of Our Lord Him- 
self as they are recorded in the Scriptures. 

In the present volume the author has care- 
fully sought out the sources of our liturgy. The 
volume has two parts; the first part considers 
the prayer of Christ and its characteristics and 
the primitive liturgy especially as we find it 
in the New Testament. The second part, en- 
titled ‘“Genesis of the Christian Liturgy,” trac- 
es the origins of the various elements of our 
present-day liturgy, readings, hymns, “the 
breaking of bread,” liturgical places and times, 
etc. Obviously, the logical method to be pur- 
sued in a re-establishment of the ancient liturgy 
is first to isolate the essence and spirit of the 
liturgy and to return to that source from which 
each succeeding age of the Church has been en- 
livened and strengthened. 

The book before us gives evidence of care- 
ful scholarship and painstaking exegesis. In- 
deed, the exegetical conclusions are quite inter- 
esting, particularly those that refer to the 
“breaking of bread” and the other Eucharistic 
texts. 

The translator closely approaches the ideal 
of translating: the distillation of the author’s 
thought and mood, divesting it of its earlier 
vehicle, and its presentation in a new vehicle 
which may not permit even the slightest hint 
of the original. 

The publishers deserve the reader’s appreci- 
ation for the fine appearance of the book, its 
pleasing page arrangement and type, and the 
attractive binding and jacket. The book is sup- 
plied with a good index. 

FREDERIC ECKHOFF 
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G., St. Paul, Minn.; Secretary, Philip H. Donnelly, Ro- 
chester, N. Y.; Wm. H. Siefen, New Haven, Conn., 
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The 1941 Convention Motto 


We stand at the cross-roads of a new era in 
history. A great social revolution is at hand. 
To guide its course into proper channels is the 
task of every statesman of our day. But the 
task is too great for the mind and hand of any 
single man. We all must work together to see 
that this task shall be properly done. To ac- 
complish this, however, requires sound social 
thought on the part of every one of us. Such 
thought must precede social action. Hence, 
there falls upon us all the duty to make fully 
our own, by thought, study, and discussion, the 


social ideas of the great Pope of the Working- 
men—Leo XIII. 


Most Rey. ALorsius J. MUENCH, 
Bishop of Fargo, N. D. 


An Outstanding Convention Program 


S this issue of Social Justice Review goes 
to press, plans for the 86th annual con- 
vention of the Central Verein are complete. 
One of the finest programs in many years has 
been arranged for the event, to take place in 
New York City on Aug. 16-20. Especially en- 
couraging in this regard are the number of 
archbishops and bishops who will participate 
in the deliberations of the assembly. 
Noteworthy features are the pontifical high 
mass, to be celebrated Sunday in St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, the civic demonstration, the youth 
mass meeting, the special session on the United 
Service Organizations, the jubilee lunch on 
Sunday and the jubilee dinner on Wednesday 
commemorating the 25th anniversary of the 
N. C. W. U., the separate women’s mass meet- 
ing, the session at which the Director of the 
Central Bureau will deliver his annual report, 
the credit union conference, the several youth 
meetings, and the meetings of the resolutions 
committee. 


The prelates who will participate in the convention 
include: Most Rev. Francis J. Spellman, Archbishop of 
New York, who will preside at the mass in the cathe- 
dral, welcome the delegates at its close, and address the 
civic demonstration; Most Rev. Samuel A. Stritch, 
Archbishop of Chicago, who will address the women’s 
mass meeting; Most Rev. Hugh C. Boyle, Bishop of 
Pittsburgh, who will preach the sermon of the mass; 
Most Rev. Aloisius J. Muench, Bishop of Fargo, who 
will address the youth mass meeting and the credit 
union conference; Most Rev. Thomas H. McLaughlin, 
Bishop of Paterson, N. J., who will be one of the prin- 
cipal speakers at the civic demonstration; and Most 
Rev. J. Francis A. McIntyre, Auxiliary Bishop of New 
York, who will pontificate at the mass. 

On Saturday evening the executive committee will 
hold its customary meeting. President William H. 
Siefen has addressed a letter to all officers urging them 
to make a special effort to attend this session. At the 
same time delegates to the C. V., the N. C. W. U. and 
the New York State conventions will assemble in the 
grand ballroom of Hotel Commodore (headquarters 
where all convention meetings will take place) to hear 
a number of addresses on the United Service Organiza- 
tions, particularly in their relationship to Catholics and 
Catholic organizations. 

Following the brief opening meeting Sunday, the 
delegates will march to St. Patrick’s Cathedral for the 
mass, after which the jubilee lunch will take place. 
Rev. John M. Beierschmidt, C.Ss.R., spiritual director 
of the C. W. U. of New York, will be the speaker on 
this occasion. : 

The main speakers at the civic demonstration are 
Bishop McLaughlin, who will explain “The Revolt 
Against the Natural Law,” and Rev. Felix M. Kirsch, 
O.F.M.Cap., of the Cath. University, who will speak 
on “The Wages of Sin is Death for Men and Nations.” 
Mr. Bernard E. Lutz, Assistant to the Director of the 
Central Bureau, will discuss ““The Central Verein: Past, 
Present and Future,’ while Archbishop Spellman will 
make the closing remarks. 

Bishop Muench speaks on “The New America” at the 
youth mass meeting of Sunday evening, followed by the 
address of Dr. Horace A. Frommelt, of Milwaukee, on 
“The Christian Concept of a Planned Vocation.” The 
address of Rev. Edward A. Bruemmer, second vice- 
president of the C. V., will conclude this meeting, over 
bees Rev. Joseph J. Ostheimer, of Coplay, Pa., is to 
preside. 


The special youth meeting on Monday afternoon will 
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concern itself with the welfare of “Those Who Hav 
Been Called to the Colors.” Fr. Bruemmer is to pins 
side, while talks are to be made by Rev. Lawrence F. 
Schott, Natl. Cath. Community Service, Harrisburg, Pa., 
on “The New Recruit,” and by Lt. Col. George J. Zent- 
graf, camp and regimental chaplain, Camp Pendleton 
Va., on “In the Service.” 

On Monday morning the presidents deliver their an- 
nual messages and in the afternoon the convention 
committees hold their meetings.- Mr. F. P. Kenkel will 
report on the Central Bureau at the joint meeting Mon- 
day evening, at which Rev. Anthony L. Ostheimer, of 
Philadelphia, will also speak. A conference on credit 
unions takes place immediately following, to be ad- 
dressed by Bishop Muench. Discussion leaders for the 
conference are Rey. Joseph H. Gefell, Mr. Philip H. 
Donnelly, Mr. Jos. H. Gervais, and Mr. Aug. M. Maier, 
all of Rochester, N. Y., Mr. Marcellus A. Eichenlaub 
and Mr. Richard F. Hemmerlein, of Syracuse, N. Y., 
and Mr. John A. Gehringer, of Brooklyn. 

Business sessions occupy the greater part of Tues- 
day, although in the morning a youth meeting is sched- 
uled, to be addressed by Mr. Godfrey P. Schmidt, Dep- 
uty Industrial Commissioner, New York, and Mr. Bruno 
Mayer-Rosa, of New York, on “The Kolping Society 
and the Corporative Order.” Rev. Joseph Assmuth, 
S.J., Fordham University, president of the Kolping So- 
ciety, will preside. That evening a dinner for priests 
interested in the youth movement will be held, at which 
Bishop Muench is to be guest of honor; the general 
subject for discussion at this gathering is “Problems 
of Organization and Affiliation.” 

_ The final joint event will be the jubilee dinner in tes- 
timony of the accomplishments of the N. C. W. U. This 
is scheduled for Wednesday evening. 


Are You Intending to Join the Tour? 


EQUESTS for information regarding the 
convention tour being sponsored by the C. 

V. and N. C. W. U. in conjunction with the as- 
sembly in New York on Aug. 16-20, have been 
received from all sections of the Middle West 
and Far West, the committee in charge reports. 

A slight change in the arrangements has been 
announced, not concerning the tour itself, but 
the sight-seeing trip which the local convention 
committee is planning for the tourists on Fri- 
day, Aug. 15th. It had been stated the party 
would visit Radio City in the evening; accord- 
ing to the new plan, this trip will be included 
in the afternoon schedule, with a dinner in the 
evening to complete the day’s program. 

The tour is open to both members and friends 
of the men’s and women’s organizations. The 
participants will leave Chicago Tuesday, Aug. 
12th, at 10 p. m., traveling to New York by way 
of Pittsburgh, Harper’s Ferry, Va., and Wash- 
ington, D. C. Arrangements are being made 
for the tourists living north, south and west of 
Chicago to come to the starting city by way of 
Kansas City and St. Louis, Mo. Those resid- 
ing east of Chicago may join the tour at vari- 
ous cities en route. 


The journey from Pittsburgh, which is reached early 
Wednesday morning, to Harper’s Ferry, through the 
picturesque Pennsylvania country, will be made by day- 
light. At Harper’s Ferry a three-hour sight-seeing trip 
will be provided, after which the party entrains for 
Washington. All day Thursday will be spent in view- 
ing the noted buildings, churches, shrines and monu- 
ments in the nation’s capital; the party leaves Wash- 
ington toward evening, arriving in New York about 
LOS. na. 
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On the return trip the delegates leave New York 
Aug. 21st for Philadelphia where, following a morn- 
ing of sight-seeing, the tour is divided into two sec- 
tions, “A” and “B.” Members of the “B” tour depart 
directly for either Chicago or St. Louis, while mem- 
bers of the “A” tour proceed to Baltimore and thence 
by steampship to Norfolk, Va., and the James River 
country. They will visit Hampton Roads, Portsmouth, 
Newport News and Williamsburg, departing Friday, 
Aug. 22nd, from Norfolk for Baltimore; the next morn- 
ing they begin the trip to Chicago or St. Louis. 

The tour cost includes rail transportation, hotel ac- 
commodations, except in New York, transfer of bag- 
gage, and for members of the “A” tour, staterooms 
aboard the steamship on the trip from Baltimore to 
Norfolk and return. Meals are to be provided in all 
instances for members of the “A” tour, except on the 
trip from Chicago to St. Louis, and for members of the 
aS gets except from Philadelphia to Chicago or St. 

ouis. 


Considering the extent of the tour, the price is re- 
markably low. It ranges from about $50 to $75, de- 
pending on the location of the cities where participants 
live. The difference in cost between the “A” and “B” 
tours is about $13. 

_All letters of application or seeking detailed informa- 
tion regarding itinerary, cost, etc., should be addressed 
to the secretary of the committee, Mr. W. W. Warren, 
13807 Washington Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


Three New Life Members 


ITHIN the past few months a gratifying 

number of C. V. Life Memberships have 
been secured. In the June issue we reported 
the memberships of Rev. Anthony T. Strauss 
and the Misses Josephine and Amelia Selinger; 
since then three new members of this class have 
been obtained and an In Memoriam Enrollment 
instituted. 

The new members are Rev. Aloysius A. 
Wempe, pastor of St. Francis de Sales Parish 
in St. Louis; Mr. Philip H. Donnelly, Roches- 
ter, N. Y., secretary of the C. V. Committee on 
Social Action; and Mr. Henry J. de Cocq, also 
of Rochester. 


The In Memoriam Enrollment has been established 
by Rev. Victor T. Suren, formerly of St. Francis de 
Sales Parish, St. Louis, recently transferred to St. Jo- 
seph Parish, Clayton, Mo., in memory of his father, the 
late Mr. Henry Suren. 


C. V. Represented at Military Mass 


OME 3000 persons attended the third an- 

nual solemn military memorial field mass 
celebrated at Arlington Amphitheater, Arling- 
ton, Va., on May 25th. Both the C. V. and the 
N. GC. W. U. were represented by their presi- 
dents, Mr. William H. Siefen and Mrs. Mary 
Filser Lohr, and by Mr. Charles P. Kraft and 
Mr. Maximilian Kraft, New Jersey, Mr. 
Charles F. Gerhard, Pennsylvania, Mr. Charles 
Reinhard, Connecticut, and Mr. John Schreiber, 
Maryland. 

Most Rev. Peter L. Ireton, Coadjutor Bishop 
of Richmond, Va., celebrated the mass, the ser- 
mon of which was preached by Rev. Edmund 
A. Walsh, S.J., vice-president of Georgetown 
University. Representatives of 65 organiza- 
tions placed wreaths at the tomb of the Un- 
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known Soldier as tributes from their respective 
memberships. 


Following the ceremonies an informal reception and 
lunch were tendered Bishop Ireton. The address on be- 
half of the men’s societies was delivered by Mr. Siefen. 


Convention Calendar 


Catholic Central Verein of America and Na- 
tional Catholic Women’s Union: New York 
City, August 16-20. 

Cath. State League and C. W. U. of Texas: 
Pilot Point, July 22-24. 

Cc. V. and C. W. U. of Pennsylvania: Wil- 
liamsport, July 26-29. 

C. V. and C. W. U. of New York: New York 
City, August 16-20, simultaneously with con- 
vention of C. C. V. of A. 

C. U. and C. W. U. of Arkansas: Subiaco, 
August 31-September 1. 

C. U. and.C. W. U. of California: San Jose, 
August 31-September 1. 

Cath. Central Society and C. W. U. of New 
Jersey; Newark, September 13-14. 

C. U. and C. W. U. of Missouri: St. Charles. 

St. Joseph State League and C. W. U. of In- 
diana: Richmond. 

C. V. and C. W. U. of Minnesota: Sleepy Eye, 
September 28-30. 


Rejuvenated Illinois Branch Meets in 
Springfield 


ROCLAIMED one of the outstanding con- 

ventions of many years, the 47th annual 
assembly of the Cath. Union of Illinois and the 
silver jubilee meeting of the Cath. Women’s 
League were conducted in Springfield on May 
24-26. 

A well balanced program had been arranged, 
the main features of which were the pontifical 
mass, the civic demonstration and the conven- 
tion dinner. Folowing the general pattern of 
recent years, the opening day was devoted to 
executive sessions, while the formal opening 
took place early Sunday. 

Most Rev. James A. Griffin, Bishop of 
Springfield, celebrated the mass on Sunday and 
welcomed the delegates. He declared that he 
and the other bishops of the country look upon 
the Central Veverin as the pioneer social jus- 
tice and Catholic Action society of the United 
States. “There are other lay organizations 
that have done and are doing splendid work in 
the Church,” Bishop Griffin asserted, “but none 
has had the experience or the inclination of the 
Central Verein to deal so well with social prob- 
lems.” 

Following the welcoming addresses at the civic dem- 
onstration, three addresses were presented by members 
of the clergy. Rev. John B. Franz, rector of the 
Springfield Cathedral, discussed “School Legislation”; 
Rey. B. Hilgenberg, of Carlyle, spiritual director, ana- 
lyzed “The Rural Problem and the Church”; and Rey. 
Wm. J. Cassin, assistant director of the Sprinfield Ca- 
tholic Charities, explained the “United Service Organ- 
izations.” Presidents Joseph B. Englemeyer, of Quincy, 
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and Mrs. Elizabeth Vonderheid, of Chicago, read their 
annual messages at this session. — 

On Sunday evening the convention banquet was con- 
ducted at which Mr. F. P. Kenkel was the principal 
speaker. The Director of the Central Bureau, discuss- 
ing “The Social Encyclicals,” told his audience of 300 
persons the hope of the world today is the Catholic 
Church. “The Church is calling on the laity in the 
great task of saving humanity, civilization and Chris- 
tian culture,” Mr. Kenkel stated. “This crusade is Ca- 
tholic Action. No one is excluded. Everyone must and 
can take part in the movement.” , 

Bishop Griffin in his address at the dinner called 
upon the members to hold fast to the traditions of the 
Central Verein, which, he said, has always enjoyed the 
fullest confidence of the authorities of the Church and 
which today has a larger field of action in the nation 
than ever before. ; 

Business sessions occupied the attention of the dele- 
gates throughout Monday. Plans were made for re- 
newed activity and matters pertaining to the welfare 
of the Union discussed. Resolutions were adopted on 
the Holy Father, peace, United Service Organizations, 
education, the Catholic press, youth, and the Legion of 
Decency. ’ ; 

Mr. Engelmeyer was re-elected president. He will 
be assisted by Will H. Hellhake, Springfield, first vice- 
president; Frank Buedel, Springfield, second vice-presi- 
dent; George Stoecker, Chicago, corresponding and fi- 
nancial secretary; Fred A. Gilson, Chicago, recording 
secretary; Frank Becherer, East St. Louis, treasurer; 
and an executive board composed of six members. Fr. 
Hilgenberg consented to continue as spiritual director. 


Impressive Convention at Mandan, N. D. 


DULT and Youth Co-operation” was the 

theme selected for the annual convention 
of the C. V. of North Dakota, held in Mandan 
on June 14-16. In keeping with the theme a 
number of special events were scheduled, out- 
standing among which was the youth rally on 
Sunday. Other highlights were the convention 
mass, the civic demonstration and the service 
Sunday evening. 


Saturday was devoted primarily to registration and 
preliminary meetings. And as usual, ample opportuni- 
ty was provided for confession and Communion at the 
early masses on Sunday. The convention parade start- 
ed to form about mid-morning, the members and visi- 
tors marching to the grounds of St. Joseph’s Church, 
where an outdoor altar had been erected. 

Here Most Rey. Vincent J. Ryan, Bishop of Bismarck, 
celebrated solemn mass, while Most Rev. Aloisius J. 
Muench, Bishop of Fargo, preached the sermon. Both 
prelates encouraged the delegates not only by their 
participation in the religious exercises but also by their 
attendance and addresses at the various business and 
civic assemblies. : 

A departure from past custom was the arranging of 
two meetings for Sunday afternoon. The older men 
and women met for the civic demonstration on the 
Church grounds, while about a thousand young men 
and young women assembled in the World War Me- 
morial for their own program. The former session was 
addressed by Bishop Ryan, Governor John Moses, 
Mayor Byerle, Rt. Rev. Msgr. Luigi G. Ligutti, execu- 
tive secretary of the Natl. Cath. Rural Life Conf., Rev. 
Martin Schirber, 0.S.B., of Collegeville, Minn., and Rt. 
Rev. Abbot Cuthbert Goeb, O.S.B., of Richardton, who 
spoke in German, 

The separate youth gathering was addressed by Rev. 
Harold J. Kenney, of Chicago, and Mr. Jack Elder, foot- 
ball and track athlete, now a director of the C.Y.O. in 
Chicago; Msgr. Ligutti led the discussion. 

At the religious service in the evening Bishop Muench 
preached the sermon, while Rev. A. J. Zimmermann, the 
spiritual director of the State Branch, also spoke; both 
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addresses were delivered in German. The concluding 
event of the day’s program was the meeting held in the 
Memorial building, addressed by Fr. Martin; Msgr. Li- 
gutti again led the discussion. 

The greater part of Monday was devoted to business 
matters and discussion of the convention resolutions. 
Although no definite decision was reached, the 1924 
convention will probably be held in Sykeston. 

_The delegates seemed to favor the change in the 
time of the convention. The recent assembly took 
place over a week-end rather than during the middle 
of a week, as has been the practice. 


Fifty-fourth Convention of Connecticut 
Branch 


ONVENTIONS of the oldest C. V. State 
Branch, that of Connecticut, differ some- 
what from the assemblies sponsored by the ma- 
jority of the other sections. For one thing, the 
major portion of the business is transacted on 
the opening day. Further, no mass meeting as 
uch is conducted, this feature being replaced 
by the convention dinner. 

The 54th annual assembly of the organiza- 
tion, held June 7-9 in New Britain, followed the 
standard pattern. After a brief executive ses- 
sion on Saturday afternoon, the first delegates’ 
meeting got under way; the second meeting 
took place following dinner. These sessions 
were occupied largely by routine committee re- 
ports, election of officers and discussion of 
projects in which the organization might en- 
gage. Members of the local young people’s so- 
dality presented a dramatic play at the close 
of the evening meeting, and this in turn was 
followed by a social hour. 


President Charles A. Wollschlager called the joint 
meeting to order early Sunday morning. The men and 
women considered problems of mutual interest and dis- 
cussed the convention resolutions. Mr. William H. 
Siefen, of Connecticut, president of the Central Verein, 
addressed the members on “The Pioneer and the Son 
of the Pioneer.” 

President Wollschlager’s annual message was con- 
cerned with membership, the C. V. Expansion Fund, the 
national defense program and the share of the mem- 
bers in furthering it, the national convention, jubilee 
of the encyclicals, Social Justice Review, the Catholic 
press, and relations with the women’s Branch. 

The pastor of St. Peter’s Parish and host to the con- 
vention, Rev. Joseph P. Rewinkel, celebrated the con- 
vention mass following the joint assembly; Rev. Joseph 
Patrick, C.P., of West Springfield, Mass., preached the 
sermon. At noon all the delegates attended the dinner 
arranged in their honor by the local committee. Fr. 
Rewinkel acted as toastmaster while addresses were 
delivered by President Siefen, Mrs. Mary Filser Lohr, 
president of the National Catholic Women’s Union, Mr. 
Albert J. Sattler, chairman of the national convention 
committee, and the two spiritual directors, Rev. An- 
thony M. Kaicher, of the men’s Branch, and Rev. John 
A. Heller, of the women’s section. The afternoon and 
evening were given over to social activities. On Mon- 
day a requiem high mass was celebrated for deceased 
members. 

A total of five resolutions were adopted by the con- 
vention. These pledged the fealty of the members to the 
Holy Father; urged the reading and discussion of the 
encyclical Rerum novarum; proclaimed loyalty to God, 
family and nation and endorsed the national defense 
program; called attention to the peace proposals of 
Pope Pius XII; and extended thanks to those contribut- 
ing to the success of the convention. 
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Mr. Wollschlager, who resigned as president, was 
succeeded by Mr. Charles J. Belinski, of Bridgeport. 
The new president will be assisted by Peter Kummer, 
New Britain, first vice-president; Edward F. Stepanek, 
New Britain, second-vice-president; Edward F. Lemke, 
Meriden, secretary; and George H. C. Koehm, Bridge- 
port, treasurer. 


St. Boniface Day Celebrations 


PECIAL services were conducted by a num- 

ber of C. V. groups in observance of St. 
Boniface Day. Perhaps the outstanding cele- 
bration was that sponsored by the Volksverein, 
the C. V. federation in Philadelphia, on June 
Ist. The society of St. Henry’s Parish, acting 
as host, helped to arrange an attractive pro- 
gram. 

At the church services preceding the mass meeting 
Rey. William A. Koenig, spiritual director, spoke briefly 
on St. Boniface, while Rey. Alexius Noeth, O.S.A., 
preached the sermon. The pastor, Rev. Henry C. 
Koenes, welcomed the participants in the meeting while 
Rev. Albert H. Waible, C.Ss.R., vice-postulator of the 
cause of Venerable Bishop Neumann, delivered the 
principal address, on the works and endeavors of the 
saintly Bishop of Philadelphia. Fr. Koenig also ad- 
dressed the gathering, as did Mr. Charles F. Gerhard 
and Miss Irma Seelaus, presidents of the men’s and 
women’s local federations. 

The St. Louis District League observed its patronal 
feast on June 2nd with a special program at Holy Trin- 
ity Parish. This also consisted of a church service and 
a meeting; Rev. Joseph Pelle, M.S.F., of Clayton, Mo., 
preached the sermon on the life of St. Boniface; a 
number of hymns, including the Te Deum, were sung. 

St. Michael’s Church was the scene of the celebration 
sponsored by the Baltimore sections on June Ist. Rey. 
Henry C. Missig, C.Ss.R., the pastor, read the com- 
memorative mass of the Saint, Rev. John Amon preach- 
ing the sermon. The principal address of the mass 
meeting was delivered by Mrs. Mary Filser Lohr, presi- 
dent of the Natl. Cath. Women’s Union. 


Jubilees 


N June 13th the Very Rev. Anthony T. 
Strauss, V.F., spiritual director of the 
Natl. Cath. Women’s Union and member of the 
C. V. Committee on Social Action, marked the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of his ordination to 
the priesthood. The jubilarian is pastor of St. 
Peter’s Parish, St. Charles, Mo. 

Fr. Strauss was ordained on June 13, 1916, 
reading his first solemn mass five days later. 
He served as assistant to the late Msgr. F. G. 
Holweck at St. Francis de Sales Parish, St. 
Louis, before being transferred to Augusta, 
Mo., as pastor. From Augusta Fr. Strauss was 
sent to St. Peter’s where he became administra- 
tor of that parish and later the pastor. 

From early youth the jubilarian has been a member 
of the Central Verein; in 1938 he accepted the office of 
spiritual director of the women’s section and holds the 
same position in the Missouri State Branch. He is 
the only person a Life Member of both the C. V. and 
the N:; GC. W. U. 


A distinguished and life-long collaborator of 
the Central Verein and the Central Bureau, 
Rev. Albert Muntsch, S.J., observed the golden 
jubilee of his profession as a Jesuit on July 
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16th in St. Louis. Fr. Muntsch has lectured at 
numerous conventions, both national and State, 
of the C. V., as well as its study courses, has 
contributed many articles to Social Justice Re- 
view, The Bulletin of the N. C. W. U., our press 


bulletin service, and is the author of several 


leaflets and pamphlets published by us. His 
co-operation extends over a period of some 
thirty years. In addition, the jubilarian is the 
author of many books, the majority of which 
deal with spiritual subjects and with anthro- 
pology. 

Fr. Muntsch celebrated a solemn high mass of 
thanksgiving on July 16th at the St. Francis Xavier 
(College) Church; he is a son of St. Joseph’s Parish, 
the Jesuit parish of the city founded by German mem- 
bers of the Order. : 

During the past year Fr. Muntsch has been stationed 
in British Honduras where he has been engaged in pas- 
toral work and in the study of the Maya Indians. 


Of a retiring nature, the Rev. B. J. Benten, 
pastor of St. Cecilia’s Parish in St. Louis, has 
participated in only one of our conventions and 
is therefore not too well known to members of 
the C. V. But as a reader of Social Justice Re- 
view, he has been interested in the cause our 
organization espouses and is a frequent con- 
tributor to the remailing service of the Central 
Bureau, the library, etc. 

On June 14th Fr. Benten observed the golden jubilee 
of his ordination to the priesthood. Special ceremonies 


were conducted throughout the day; the jubilee mass 
was attended by the Director of the C. B. 


On July 16th the Rev. Msgr. Peter J. Schnet- 
zer observed the silver jubilee of his appoint- 
ment as pastor of St. Joseph’s Parish, San An- 
tonio. Msgr. Schnetzer, the spiritual director 
of our women’s branch in Texas, is the former 
vicar general of the Archdiocese of San An- 
tonio. Following Archbishop Arthur J. Dros- 
saerts’ death a year ago, he was named admin- 
istrator of the Archdiocese. 


Msgr. Schnetzer observed the 25th anniversary of 
his ordination in 1933. 


Benevolent Society Jubilees 


T. Peter’s Parish, in Jefferson City, Mo., is 
generally regarded as the pioneer center 
of religion and culture in the central part of the 
State. One of its organizations, St. Peter’s 
Benevolent Society, on June 1st celebrated the 
diamond jubilee of its founding with special 
ceremonies in the parish hall, Selinger Center. 
Guests of honor on the occasion were Gov- 
ernor Forrest C. Donnell and Mr. F. P. Kenkel, 
Director of the Central Bureau. Governor Don- 
nell congratulated the organization on its ac- 
complishments. “The independence of this so- 
ciety (not looking for governmental aid),”’ he 
said, “undertaking the care of its own people, 
these sturdy qualities are the ones that will 
cause this organization to survive not only un- 
til the hundreth anniversary but, I hope, until 
many more shall have elapsed.” 
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Mr. Kenkel discoursed upon the value of 
benevolent societies to the community and to 
the Church. Urging the members to carry on, 
the Director declared: “We have a serious and 
sacred obligation to this nation, under God, to 
perform well our duties in these times... . to 
hold fast to our principles, our standard of 
Christian morals, and our faith.” 


Located across the street from the Capitol, St. Peter’s 
Parish has for many years been interested in the af- 
fairs of the Central Verein. In fact, both the present 
pastor, Rev. Joseph A. Vogelweid, and his immediate 
predecessor, the late Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph Selinger, 
have served as spiritual directors of the Catholic Union 
of Missouri. ; 

But the interest of the priests and people in the 
C. V. antedates this by many years. As far back as 
1867 the pastor of St. Peter’s, Rev. J. Meller, preached 
the sermon at the mass celebrated during the conven- 
tion of the Central Verein held in New York that year. 

A valuable contribution to the society’s jubilee was 
the address by Mr. Joseph Koester, Sr., a member of 
the parish, outlining in detail the history of the or- 
ganization. 


The golden jubilee celebration of the Ss. 
Peter and Paul Society of New Braunfels, Tex., 
was combined with the regular meeting of the 
Western District, Cath. State League of Texas, 
on June 29th. An all-day program has been ar- 
ranged, beginning with solemn mass and clos- 
ing with a mass meeting in the afternoon. 


The mass was celebrated by Rev. Msgr. J. J. 
Robling, the pastor, who also preached the sermon; 
following mass the participants attended a dinner and 
at two o’clock assembled for the mass meeting. 

An array of speakers addressed the assembly. These 
included Msgr. Robling, Mr. Andreas Engel, of Honey 
Creek, president of the Western District, Mr. Joseph 
Molberg, president of the State Branch, Mr. Ben 
Schwegmann, president of the Cath. Life Insurance 
Union, Mrs. Ben Schwegmann, president of the C. W. 
U. of Texas, Mr. Walter Albrecht, secretary of the 
men’s section, and Rey. P. J. Roebrocks, M.F.S., Mr. J. 
P. Pfeiffer, Mr. Joseph Steinle and Mr. Gus Reininger. 

Mr. Engel tendered his resignation as president of 
the District after serving for 16 years in that capacity. 
He was succeeded by Mr. Herman Laubach; Mr. Henry 
Bolle is secretary. 

The Ss. Peter and Paul Society was established in 
1891 by the late Rt. Rev. Msgr. J. M. J. Wack, who 
guided its destinies until 1923, when he retired from 
active parish work. 


Now a typical downtown parish, St. Mary’s 
at Detroit, early in June observed the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of its founding. It was in 
this church the pontifical high mass was cele- 
brated by the late Bishop Michael J. Gallagher 
on the opening day of the C. V. convention, con- 
ducted at Detroit in 1922. The pastor of the 
parish at that time, Rev. Joseph Wuest, C.S.Sp., 
who so enthusiastically supported all efforts in- 
tended to promote the occasion, is still among 
the living and resides in the parish rectory, en- 
joying the distinction of a pastor emeritus. 

_Archbishop Edward Mooney presided at the solemn 
high mass, chanted by the Rev. E. W. Allor, C.S.B. The 
sermon was preached by Rev. Francis X. Kuhn, C.SS.R., 
who in his boyhood had attended St. Mary’s school, and 
who, later on, sung his first high mass in St. Mary’s 
church. Among other priests, present in the sanctuary 


was Msgr. Henry J. Kaufmann; he too celebrated his 
first solemn mass on the altar of this venerable church. 
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Legacy for Central Bureau 


| the estate of the late Mr. Joseph 
Bauer, of Indianapolis, the Central Bureau 
has received a legacy of $250. The money, ac- 
cording to the constitution of the Central Ver- 
ein, will be placed in the Expansion Fund. 
Mr. Bauer, who died Oct. 31st last, in his 81st year, 
as a result of injuries sustained when he was struck 
by an automobile, was active in the affairs of the C. V. 


throughout the greater part of his life. He also con- 
tributed many volumes to our libraries. 


Necrology 


ITHIN the past twelve months the Cen- 

tral Verein has lost perhaps a greater 
number of its loyal collaborators, priests and 
laymen, than in any like period of recent years. 
Another friend of the organization for many 
years standing, Rev. Francis J. Schikowski, 
pastor of St. Martin’s Parish, Chicago, died 
May 28rd at the age of 75. 


In 1919, the year immediately following the 
world war, the deceased acted as host to the C. 
V. convention, while as late as 1938 he spon- 
sored the annual assembly of the Illinois 
Branch, both conducted in his parish. A large 
delegation of C. V. members attended the fu- 
neral services on May 26th, at which Most Rev. 
Samuel A. Stritch, Archbishop of Chicago, pre- 
sided and preached the sermon; more than a 
hundred priests were also present. 

Fr. Schikowski was born in Christburg, West Prus- 
sia, on Dec. 19, 1865, coming to this country as a child; 
he was ordained on June 29, 1890, after completing his 
theological studies in St. Francis Seminary, Milwaukee. 
The deceased organized St. Clara’s Parish in 1894, and 


became pastor of St. Martin’s in 1908. On June 23, 
1940, he celebrated his golden sacerdotal jubilee. 


In the funeral oration Archbishop Stritch declared: 
“he was a priest and his concerns were for the things 
of the Church—the saving of souls. He taught chil- 
dren to play as well as to pray. He instructed in home- 
ly language about homely things.” 


Throughout the greater part of his life Rev. 
Joseph Hild, C.Ss.R., Assistant Procurator of 
the Baltimore Province of the Redemptorists, 
maintained an abiding friendship for the Cen- 
tral Verein. Fr. Hild died at the age of 80 in 
Brooklyn on June 20th, and was buried four 
days later. He noted the 55th anniversary of 
his ordination on Mar. 25th of this year, and 
would have marked the 60th year of his pro- 
fession as a Redemptorist on Aug. 2nd. 

The deceased, who kept up his contact with the Cen- 
tral Verein despite advancing age, was born in Balti- 
more, entering the Redemptorist Preparatory College 
in 1874. A noted professor of moral theology and canon 
law, he was also a gifted linguist; Fr. Hild spent many 
years in parish work, chiefly among the Bohemians in 
Baltimore. 


Former president of the C. V. of Pennsyl- 
vania and chairman of the 1938 convention 
committee, Mr. Herman Spiegel, 73, of Bethle- 
hem, Pa., died June 15th as a result of injuries 
sustained in an automobile accident. two days 
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previously. The car he was driving skidded on 
wet pavement and crashed into a service pole 
and tree. With him in the car were his daugh- 
ter-in-law and her three children, all of whom 
were injured. 

The deceased was exceptionally active in the affairs 
of the Central Verein, holding numerous offices in na- 
tional, State and local sections. He was the founder 
and president for 27 years of the St. Aloysius Young 
Men’s Society, Allentown, organizer and first presi- 
dent of the Fountain Hill Beneficial Society, at whose 
silver jubilee celebration he had presided only the night 
before the accident, member of the Knights of St. 
George and other fraternal and business organizations. 

Mr. Spiegel was born in Doornherne, Voralberg, 
Austria, on Apr. 26, 1868, coming to this country at the 
age of 14. He was engaged in the furniture, transpor- 
tation and distributing businesses in Allentown and 
see ast where he resided the greater part of his 
ife. 

Funeral services were conducted at Holy Ghost 
Church on Wednesday, June 18th. The mass was cele- 
brated by Rev. R. S. Billinger, assistant pastor, while 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Leo Fink, of Allentown, recited the 
prayers at the grave. Included among those present 
were President William H. Siefen, Mr. William J. Kapp, 
New York City, C. V. treasurer, Mr. Charles P. Kraft, 
Irvington, N. J., C. V. trustee and president of the 
New Jersey Branch, and Mrs. Mary Filser Lohr, of 
New York City, president of the Natl. Cath. Women’s 
Union. Surviving are four children, five sisters, one 
brother and six grandchildren. The wife of the de- 
ceased, Mrs. Anna Spiegel, died in 19338. 


Less than two weeks after Mr. George W. 
Ortwein had informed us of Mr. Spiegel’s 
death, we learned that he too had died. The 
treasurer of the C. V. of Pennsylvania and a 
leader of our group in Bethlehem, Mr. Ortwein 
was stricken with apoplexy while visiting his 
nephew in Boston and died in a hospital of that 
city on June 29th. 

The deceased, 59 years old, was an organizer of the 
Holy Ghost Society, which sponsored the 1938 C. V. 
convention, and was a former president of the Lehigh 
Valley District League. He was born in Austria on 
Oct. 3, 1881, coming to this country at an early age. 
In time Mr. Ortwein became president of a dairy and 
notel in Bethlehem, both bearing his name. 

Surviving are his widow, Mrs. Barbara Kugler Ort- 
wein, four sons, six daughters and three sisters. One 
of his daughters, Mrs. Barbara Ortwein Rossenbach, is 
second vice-president of the National Catholic Women’s 
Union. 


One of the first men to become a Life Mem- 
ber of the Central Verein, once that class of 
membership had been instituted some 13 years 
ago, was Mr. Gregory B. Schodrof, of Chicago. 
Word has been received that Mr. Schodrof, a 
member of St. Martin’s Parish, died on June 
29th. 


Not too much is known of the deceased who, al- 
though interested in the affairs of our organization, 
preferred to remain in the background. His name has 
been transferred to the In Memoriam Enrollment. 


In poor health for some time, Mr. Joe Scha- 
fer, of Springfield, Ill., died on June 24th in a 
local hospital. The head of a grain and feed 
company, the deceased, 73 years old, was also 
interested in many Catholic activities. He had 
served as chairman of the convention arrange- 
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ments committee in 1926 when the Central Ver- 
ein met in Springfield. 


Both the Illinois State Journal and the Illinois State 
Register paid editorial tribute to Mr. Schafer, a pioneer 
business man of the community. 


Miscellany 


LTHOUGH over seven months have 

elapsed since the Central Bureau ad- 
dressed its appeal for financial assistance to 
friends and members, contributions are still 
being received. Eight gifts were forwarded 
during the month of June. 


The total contributed up to June 30th, the close of 
the fiscal year, was $4283.80. However, in the first ten 
days of July four additional gifts, amounting to $34, 
were received for the fund. 


An article by Rev. R. B. Schuler, recently 
transferred from Krakow, Mo., to St. Louis, 
has been reprinted from Hospital Progress, or- 
gan of the Catholic Hospital Association of the 
U. S. and Canada, and issued as Bulletin No. 
140 of that organization. 


The author, who is a member of the C. V. Committee 
on Sociai Action, treats of “The Rural Life Platform 
With Reference to Health,” discussing the need of hos- 
pitals in rural areas and health problems of the peo- 
ple residing on farms. 


The second vice-president of the C. V., Rev. 
Edward A. Bruemmer, in charge of the youth 
movement, has been transferred from Jefferson 
City, Mo., to St. Louis, where he will serve as 
chaplain of St. Mary’s Hospital. 

All correspondence intended for the youth director or 
concerning the youth movement, the monthly activities 
letters, etc., should be addressed to Fr. Bruemmer in 


care of the Central Bureau, 3835 Westminster Place, 
St. Louis. 


The Catholic Boys’ Brigade, with head- 
quarters in New York, is observing the silver 
jubilee of its establishment this year. The 
Brigade, with a membership of 43,000 through- 
out the country, was founded by Rev. Kilian J. 
Hennrich, O.F.M.Cap., and the late Rev. 
Thomas J. Lynch. 

The Apostolic Delegate, Most Rev. Amleto G. Cicog- 
nani, recently directed a letter of congratulation to Fr. 


Kilian in acknowledgment of the occasion, conveying 
to the organization the apostolic blessing. 


The second annual youth rally sponsored by 
the New Jersey Branch took place in Newark 
on Decoraton Day. The program, consisting 
of religious services, athletic events and a mass 
meeting, got under way with the celebration of 
mass in St. Peter’s Chapel by Rev. A. M. Thim- 
mes. Young and old alike participated in the 
sports features, after which the drum and bugle 
corps of St. Anna’s Society, Newark, gave an 
exhibition drill. 

Fr. Thimmes welcomed the delegates at the mass 
assembly, while Mr. Gerard A. Poll, honorary president, 
spoke on world peace. President Charles P. Kraft en- 
couraged the members to continue their efforts, and 


Rev. Francis Reinbold, of Elizabeth, discussed the prob- 
lem of conversion. 
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The Knights of St. George, fraternal organ1- 
zation with headquarters in Pittsburgh, “are 
strongly represented in the ranks of the Holy 
Name societies,” reports Supreme President 
John Hibeck. 


“Our Order and its members have often been com- 
mended for their fine religious tendency,” the presi- 
dent adds, “and it will only add additional glory and 
commendation if our members make every effort to 
swell the ranks of the Holy Name Society .. .” 


When the Volksverein, the Philadelphia sec- 
tion of the C. V., conducted its celebration in 
honor of the issuance of Rerum novarum and 
Quadragesimo anno on May 15th, the Phila- 
delphia Record published an article by Gervase 
N. Love on the influence of the encyclicals. In 
the course of the article the author placed the 
Central Verein and the National Catholic Wom- 
en’s Union first in the list of “the foremost 
popularizers of the encyclicals in the country.” 

The article has now been incorporated in the Con- 
gressional Record, as an extension of the remarks of 


Congressman James P. McGranery of Pennsylvania, 
issue of June 12th. 


Formal approval to conduct the 87th annual 
convention of the Central Verein in St. Louis 
next year has been granted by Most Rev. John 
J. Glennon, Archbishop of that See and episco- 
pal protector of the organization. On June 19th 
Rev. Joseph A. Vogelweid and Rev. Anthony T. 
Strauss, spiritual directors of the men’s and 
women’s branches in Missouri, in company 
with Mr. Ben A. Kuhlmann, the president, 
called upon the Archbishop to obtain his con- 
sent for the Branch’s sponsorship of the event. 

Archbishop Glennon promised to participate in the 
convention, provided he is in the city at the time. While 
only a few preliminary plans have been made, it is ex- 
pected the convention will open Aug. 24th; this is some- 
what later than usual, but the prospect for cooler 


weather in the convention is more favorable at that 
than at an earlier time. 


While the wheat was still ripening in the 
fields, Mr. Michael Mohr, president of our 
Kansas State Branch, visited the western part 
of the State, calling on 14 priests in that many 
parishes with the intention of acquainting them 
with the program and policies of the C. V. For 
the Wichita Diocese Mr. Mohr carried a letter 
recommending his mission to pastors, while 
wherever he went he distributed copies of “The 
Central Verein: History, Aim and Scope” and 
our brochure “Guide Right.” He found the rev- 
erend pastors receptive to his message and not 
a few of them spoke highly of our publication, 
Social Justice Review. 

Best of all, Mr. Mohr, with the assistance of Rev. Fr. 
Joseph Meyerhoefer, O.F.M.Cap., succeeded in re-estab- 
lishing the society in Marienthal, which had been dis- 
solved a few years ago because of unfavorable condi- 
tions existing throughout the western part of Kansas 
for so many years. The men were quite willing to 
make a new start and the reorganization was carried 


ae unanimously. Officers were elected for the current 
ear. 


Neo Ore le APO ST OL A T 


ERLASSE UND VERORDNUNGEN 
EINES GEISTLICHEN 
REICHSFUERSTEN. 


(Schluss) 


UER das gesammte oder das flache Land 

bestimmt waren die Erlasse, deren In- 

halt wir soweit untersuchten. Anderes 
werden wir entdecken in den Strassen und 
Gassen und auf den Markten der Residenz- 
stadt Wiirzburg selbst. Ist der Pass des 
Reisenden vom Thorwart richtig befunden 
worden, dann wird bald eine Herberge ent- 
deckt, wo ein Tropfen des edlen frainkischen 
Weines nach langer Wanderung erquickt. 
Heuer sind die Gassen wohl sauber,” sagt 
nicht ohne Stolz der gefallige Wirth, denn 
manch strenges Mandat war vom hochwiirdig- 
sten Herrn Bischof erlassen, das dem Biirger 
Sauberkeit auferlegte. Freilich mag es, wie es 
in einem Mandate heisst, ,,unserer Residentz zu 
sonderbarer Unziert und denen vorbeygehenden 
und Frembden Durchreisenden zum Abscheu 
gereicht haben, tote Mauser, Katzen und Rat- 
ten” auf den Strassen liegen zu finden. Und 
die auf ,,offener Gassen und Strassen eingerich- 
tete Mistgruben” vermehrten zweifelsohne den 
Abscheu. Da ferner das Waschen auf der 
Strasse verboten worden war, sowie das Aus- 
giessen des Spiilwassers, so ist der Stolz unseres 
Wirthes wohl nicht ohne Berechtigung. Von 
anderem, was untersagt worden, mag er nicht 
reden, damit der Gedanke daran nicht die Blu- 
me des auserlesenen ,,Leisten” (edler, franki- 
scher Wein) verderbe. Der redselige Wirth 
freut sich, wie er im Vertrauen mittheilt, dass 
die Fastenzeit voriiber, denn wahrend derselben 
durfte er seinen Gasten keine Fleischspeisen 
auftragen; und vierzig Tag’ lang Speisezettel 
ohne Fleischgerichte herzustellen, sei eine 
schwere Aufgabe, wie der Herr Wirth meint. 
Nur ,,gewissen Frembden” war es erlaubt, 
Fleisch zu geniessen. Diesen durfte es jedoch 
nicht im allgemeinen Gastzimmer aufgetischt 
werden, ,,sondern in einem abgesonderten Zim- 
mer.” Der Wirth wiirde noch manches erzah- 
len, doch vor der Thiir stehen die Viertels-Die- 
ner und Brod-Trager und ersuchen ihn um ein 
Geldalmosen und Brod fiir die Armen. So be- 
stimmte es die neue Almosen-Ordnung vom 
Jahre 1720, die alles Strassenbettlen und ,,das 
verdriessliche Kirchensitzen” (Betteln an der 
Kirchthiir) ernstlich verbot. Zweimal in der 
Woche, Montags und Donnerstags, zogen diese 
Beamten, die einen mit versiegelten Biichsen, 
die andern mit Kérben versehen, von Haus zu 
Haus, Almosen sammelnd, welche dann am 
Freitag darauf auf dem ,,Sander-Viertel-Hof”’ 
den Armen ausgetheilt wurden. Freilich muss- 
ten die mit Brod und Geld Untersttitzten am 
Arm ein Kennzeichen tragen zum Beweis, dass 
sie ,,andere Leute mit Betteln zu belastigen 
- ganz keine Ursache” hitten. Wurde irgend je- 


mand beim Strassenbetteln ertappt, so sollten 
ihm Beinschellen angelegt werden und derselbe 
mit dem Schubkarren Schanzarbeit verrichten 
mussen. Unter armen ,,mit vielen Kindern be- 
ladenen” Tageléhnern befanden sich bei der 
Austheilung des Geldes und Brodes auch Studie- 
rende, die sich aus eigenen Mitteln wihrend der 
Gymnasial- und Universititszeit nicht erhalten 
konnten. Almosen zu empfangen, war ihnen 
erlaubt, das Betteln auf der Gasse wurde mit 
Verstossung von der Schule bestraft. 

Hines der im Jahre 1722 erlassenen Mandate 
beschaftigt sich mit dem von Handwerksgesel- 
len und Studenten begangenen Unfug. Es wird 
berichtet, sie stérten nicht nur mit ,,allerhand 
straflichem Muthwillen (Betteln, Anschellen an 
den Hausern) die Ruhe,” sondern erdreisteten 
sich sogar, ,,die friedlich ihren Weg ziehenden 
Personen anzutasten, mit Schlagen, Hieben, 
Stossen, Wiirffen zu beleydigen, und mit Hin- 
wegnahme deren Stecken, Hiid, Hauben und 
dergleichen zu berauben”. Man sieht, damals 
wie heute hatte eine hohe Obrigkeit nicht den 
richtigen Sinn fiir derartige Belustigungen der 
Jugend. 

Dass der kleine Staat seine Soldaten besass, 
die einen Theil des vielgeschmahten Reichshee- 
res bildeten, ist selbstverstandlich, und eine 
Reihe von Mandaten beschaftigt sich mit den 
militarischen Angelegenheiten des Hochstiftes. 
Zur Gesetzgebung wurde die Behorde auch 
durch die Deserteure veranlasst, die ,,ohne eint- 
zige Ursache und Noth muthwillig und mainay- 
diger weiss sich unterstehen”’ durchzubrennen. 
Das Volk unterstiitze diese, klagt man, da es 
dieselben ,,nicht allein passieren” lasse, sondern 
ihnen Montur und Gewehr entweder abkaufe 
oder eintausche. Mit 42 Reichsthalern sollte 
der entlaufene Soldat von demjenigen bezahlt 
werden, der ihn auf irgend eine Weise zur 
Flucht verholfen oder dieselbe nur ermoglicht 
habe. Sechs Gulden dagegen erhielt, wer einen 
Ausreisser anhielt und ablieferte. 

Der auf das Wohl der Untertanen gerichtete 
fiirstliche Absolutismus machte sich zu der 
Zeit, die diese Sammlung von Erlassen des 
geistlichen Landesherrn entstehen liess, in al- 
lem geltend. Ein Baumandat verordnet ein- 
gehend wie sich ,,jeder in hiesiger hochfiirst- 
licher Residentzstadt im Bauwesen kiinftig zu 
verhalten habe.” Vor allem sollte der herr- 
schenden ,,Deformitat” Einhalt geboten wer- 
den; doch auch der Sicherheit gegen Feuersge- 
gefahr wurde Rechnung getragen. Ob wohl 
Wiirzburgs grosser Baumeister Balthasar Neu- 
mann an diesen Verordnungen beteiligt gewe- 
sen sein mag? Um die gleiche Zeit wurde 
durch ein weiteres Mandat, das sich mehr auf 
kleinere Stidte und Dorfer bezog, die Verwen- 
dung der Strohdiacher verboten. Pfarrer Hans- 
jakob trat nach einhundert und achtzig Jahren 
als deren Verteidiger auf; er lobte an ihnen 
einmal die Wohlfeilheit und dann den Umstand 
des Schutzes gegen Kilte. Zur Steigerung der 
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Baulust diente Steuerbefreiung auf fiinf und 
selbst zehn Jahre fiir alle, die sich bereit finden 
liessen, zur Verschonerung Wiirzburgs durch 
Neubauten beizutragen. 

Am sgiebten Dezember, 1723, scharft die 
,Hochfiirstl. Wiirtzburg. Cantzley” allen Be- 
amten, Aerzten, Baadern und Barbieren ein 
wie sie sich im Falle einer Leichenschau zu 
verhalten hatten. Bei Vernachlassigung der 
vorgeschriebenen Pflichten drohte Strafe. Von 
kulturhistorischem Werte ist die aus dem Jah- 
re 1726 stammende ,,Erneuerte Tax-Ordnung 
deren Apotekeren.” Auf etlichen achtzig Sei- 
ten werden die unendlich zahlreichen Mittel 
und Mittelchen aufgefiihrt, die sich zu jener 
Zeit in einer wohleingerichteten Apotheke fin- 
den sollten. Fiir jedes Mittel und fiir jede 
Handhabung des Apothekers war der Preis vor- 
geschrieben. An der Inspektion der Apothe- 
ken hatte sich ein Domkapitular zu beteiligen ; 
sicherlich ein Beweis, welch grosse Bedeutung 
man der Versorgung der Bevolkerung mit Dro- 
gen und Medikamenten zu billigen Preisen bei- 
mass. 

Seltsam mutet uns der Erlass vom 18. April, 
1725, an. Er kiindigt ,,zwey sichtbare Sonnen- 
finsternussen” an und ertheilt Vorschriften 
liber die Beobachtung gewisser Massregeln, die 
man fiir notwendig hielt zur Verhiitung be- 
fiirchteter Folgen jener Erscheinungen. Offe- 
ne Brunnen sollten zugedeckt und das Vieh der 
Weide vor, wahrend und nach der Sonnenfin- 
sternis ferngehalten werden. Die Verordnung 
sollte ,,alle an Menschen und Vieh durch das 
etwann abfallende Gift besorglichen Krankhei- 
ten” vorbeugen. Die Hochfiirstl. Kanzlei be- 
rief sich fiir diese Anordnungen ausdriicklich 
auf das Aerztekollegium, wobei zu bedenken, 
dass Wiirzburg damals bereits Universitits- 
stadt war. Lobliche Vorsicht liess die Regie- 
rung bei drohendem Miswachs walten. Man 
verordnete sowohl eine Flurbesichtigung als 
auch Feststellung aller vorhandenen Getreide- 
vorrate im Lande. Ein letztes Aufflackern des 
von der Kirche solange gefiihrten Kampfes ge- 
gen den Wucher verrat sich in einem am 17. 
September, 1725, ausgestellten Dekret. Beson- 
ders eine Stelle des Mandats erinnert an die 
Griinde, die Fr. W. Raiffeisen einhundert und 
finfundzwanzig Jahre spater veranlassten, sei- 
ne Kassen ins Leben zu rufen. Es heisst da 
unter viertens, die Behdrden hitten genau zu 
untersuchen und beobachten: ,,Die Viehhandel, 
welche zumalen zur Saat- oder anderer solcher 
Jahreszeit, wo der Untertan das Vieh nicht ent- 
behren kann, sondern am mehrsten benétigt ist, 
YANN Erkauffung dessen aber die paar Mittel 
nicht bei Hand hat, zu geschehen pflegen. Ob 
die Kaufsumma und die zu Zeiten mitbedingen- 
de Fruchtzugabe den eigentlichen Wert nicht 
tibersteige, mithin gleich anfangs ein wucher- 
licher Zins, wie mehrmalen praktiziert worden, 
zu des Untertanen Schaden und Ruin bezahlt 
werden miisse.” Einhundert Jahre darauf stand 
der Wucher in voller Bliite; das Zeitalter des 
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werbenden Kapitals hat auch heute sein Ende 
nicht erreicht! ; 

Einem Mittel zur Vermehrung der ffentli- 
chen Einnahmen, dessen Wert zweifelhaft ist, 
wandte sich der geistliche Landesfiirst im Jah- 
re 1724 mit der Verkiindigung vom 16. Marz 
zu. Es handelt sich um die ,,Erste Wiirtzbur- 
gische Lotterie,”’ die jedoch bei der konserva- 
tiven Bevolkerung keinen besonderen Anklang 
fand. Am siebenten Juni des gleichen Jahres 
beklagte sich die ,,Hochfiirstl. Wirtzburg. 
Cammer” iiber die sich bemerkbar machende 
Gleichgiligkeit und Abneigung gegentiber dem 
Unternehmen. Es scheint denn auch bald ein- 
gegangen zu sein. 

Will man diese Verordnungen eines kleinen 
deutschen Landesfiirsten aus dem Beginn des 
18. Jahrhunderts recht verstehen, so muss man 
sich an die Zeitumstande erinnern, an die 
furchtbaren Schicksale, die das deutsche Volk 
erlitten, an die Armut der es infolge des Dreis- 
sigjahrigen Krieges verfallen war. Man wird 
sodann billig und gerecht urteilen iiber solch 
wohlwollende Fiirsten, wie es z. B. die meisten 
geistlichen Landesherren waren. Ihnen lag das 
Wohl ihrer Gebiete wirklich am Herzen; sie 
schiitzten und fodrderten nach Kraften die 
Wohlfahrt der Untertanen. Dass Deutschland 
von Frankreich, England und Holland wirt- 
schaftlich und finanziell war in den Hin- 
tergrund geschoben worden, war nicht ihre 
Schuld. Ein Bernhard von Galen, Fiirstbischof 
von Miinster, versuchte ja seinem Lande einen 
Platz an der Sonne zu verschaffen, doch dazu 
reichten seine Krafte nicht aus. Er war der 
letzte kriegerische Kirchenfiirst europaischer 
Geschichte, dessen Gedachtnis auch heute noch 
im alten Fiirstbistum Miinster im Volke weiter- 


2 F. P. KENKEL 


Ein schweizer Vorbild. 


AN spricht in den katholischen Kreisen 
unseres Landes recht viel von dem papst- 
lichen Rundschreiben Quadragesimo anno und 
der Neugestaltung der Gesellschaft. Doch mit 
der Anwendung des Standeprinzips lasst man 
auf sich warten. Wir geben zu, es wird schwer- 
halten, aus dem gegenwartigen amorphen Zu- 
stande der Gesellschaft eine gefiigte Ordnung 
zu schaffen. Jedoch, der Anfang muss gemacht 
werden, wenn anders eine wahre Reformation 
und Neuordnung auf korporativer Grundlage 
durchgefiihrt werden soll. Ein Fingerzeig in 
dieser Richtung gewidhrt folgender von uns den 
Ziircher Neuen Nachrichten entnommener Be- 
richt. Unter der Ueberschrift ,,Bauerinnen ta- 
gen” meldet das kath. Blatt seinen Lesern: 
»in der St. Peterskirche wurde bei einer 
Teilnahme von 1500 Beteiligten die diesjaihrige 
kantonalziircherische Bdauerin- 
nent agung abegehalten. Im Mittelpunkt 
stand ein Vortrag von Professor Dr. Laur 
itiber die Bauerin als Erzieherin und Fiihrerin 


